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“For Its Simplicity, RGSS pei Speaaaee ceaong e 


(Report of World's Fair Committee), 


fee—750 CITIES AND TOWNS cen. 


of the United States are successfully using the 


Fire Alarm ? Police Signal Telegraphs 


THE GAMEWELL FIRE ALARM TELEGRAPH C0., 


19 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK | CITY. 








wu AGENTS... 


THE POLICE TEL. EPHONE & SIGNAL CO., WEBB CHANDLEE, Richmond, Ind. UTICA FIRE ALARM TELEGRAPH Co., 
——Cwr  §161-163 Randolph Street, Chicago. NEW ENGLAND GAMEWELL co., Utica, N. » 
THE FIRE sie POL ICE TELEGRAPH CoO., 657 Washington Street, oy SOUTHERN gy ne co., 

Louisville, Ry. R. A. ROSE, 230 Kearney St., San Francisco,Ca Hoen Bullding, Baltimore, Md. 











STREET SPRINKLERS, 
STREET SWEEPERS, 
ROCK CRUSHERS, 
ROAD MACHINES, 
ROAD ROLLERS, 

ROAD SCRAPERS AND PLOWS. Only com- 
plete line of Road-Making Machinery on the 
market, each Machine being the leader in its line. 


SEND FOR LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


AUSTIN & WESTERN GO., Ltd, , 20.4 GARPENTER_ST. CHICAGO. 


ys IS THE 


BUFFALO PUSHER , 


ASPHALT 
STREET CLEANER. 




































The most Effective Tool for 
cleaning Asphalt Street Pavements 
ever invented. 





Address... 


7; N. MOTLEY & CO., 


New York City. 


x Method of Street Cleaning. 


nt method of street cleaning in tae in the City of New York is the most: 
ee in the cu Rs the 





























NEW YORK: 33 Nassau Street, PHILADELPHIA: 246 N, Broad Street, 


CHICAGO: 54 Lake Street, 


WELSBACH STREET LIGHTING COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


OWNS, CONTROLS AND OPERATES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


The NEW-IMPROVED and PATENTED 
Street Light Burner. 


For LIGHTING STREETS, BOULEVARDS 
and PARKS, 


SOME POINTS IN OUR FAVOR: 





J). Welsbach Street Lighting a recognized and 
complete success with our PATENTED 


APPLIANCES. 


2. More area lighted for less money by our sys- 
tem than in any other way. 


3. Outside of gas mains an equally good light 
furnished by our SELF-GENERATING 
NAPHTHA WELSBACH BURNER. 


4. Serves as police protection in outlying districts. 





5. Our Lanterns are ornamental and beautify 
your streets. 





Correspondence solicited from Gas Companies and others 


No. 81. interested in Municipal Lighting. 











No. 99. 





The New York and New Jersey Globe Gas Light Co. Ltd., Globe Light and Heat Company, 


31 Nassau Street, New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT 60. 


248 North Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


palractos for Sireet Lighting 


MANUFACTURERS OF | 








STREET LANTERNS AND POSTS, GAS LIGHTERS’ TORCHES, 


AND THE 


IMPROVED ROYAL GAS MACHINE AND MIXER. 


— 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 














52 Lake Street, Chicago. 


No. 20. 
With Socket and_Attachment. 
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We make the only ©) 
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a race Our Machines are used by the STREET SWEEPERS... 


cities of St. Louis, Chicago, 
and carries away Memphis, Indianapolis, Evans- 
ee ville and many others, .... LOADING, ¢¢ © © © © @ @ 
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: ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY, - St. Louis, Mo. 


Bena SRINSSREVSRIMINI MSR SRINOSRIN AE 


Who Says 


OUR APPARATUS DOES NOT 
WORK ON OTHER MAKES OF 


Fire Alarms? 


CITIES AND TOWNS USING 
OUR SYSTEM SAY THERE IS 
NOTHING LIKE IT. 








New Catalogue 


OF OUR APPARATUS READY. 
SEND FOR ONE. 


WHAT WE WISH 


When you are prepared to put Stereopticons or 
Single Lanterns in your Schools or other Institutions 


§ we wish you would make the conditions such as 
would admit of the different manufacturers enter- 
ing their machines in a competition, the one giv- 
ing the best results to have the sale. 

We have a Stereopticon made according to the 
plans laid down by the New York Board of Education, 


A SYSTEM UNTIL YOU HAVE which we are not afraid of placing alongside of any 


INVESTIGATED OURS. other machine on the market for good results. 
Our plan is to make the very best machine at 
ee ae the very lowest cost. Our catalogue (mailed free) is 
interesting and instructive to a high degree. Send 
for it. 


United States Fire & Police Telegraph 0.,| 5 » cor & COMPANY, 


246 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 120 Nassau Street, New York. 























Our Name and Brand a 
guarantee of quality. 


HIGH GRADE 


RUBBER GOODS 
FIRE HOSE, 


STEAM HOSE, 

WATER HOSE, 
BELTING, 

PACKING, 

MATS, MATTING, 

AND STAIR TREADS, 
TUBING, GASKETS, 
SPRINGS, VALVES, Etc. 


Send for Catalogue, Samples and Prices. 


N. J. CAR SPRING & RUBBER CO., 


MAIN OFFICE 


AND WORKS, cpg Gry, N. 2. 
CHICAGO STORE, 175-177 LAKE STREET. 


McCaskey & Holcomb 


Company, 
CONTRACTORS, pp 
RRR NRE scree _ 


Os 
- SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


415 Commercial Building, 
ST. LouIs, Mo, 

















We make a specialty of constructing 
Municipal Electric Lighting Plants. 


Send for Estimates. and Valuable Information. 





Municipal 
Electric 
Light Plants. 


If you are in the field for the 
business of the many towns and 
cities which build and operate 
electric lighting plants, advertise 
the fact in Ciry GOVERNMENT, 
and get the benefit of the 


Pointers__.<.|:! 


we give to our 
advertisers. .*." 


The DIXON___ 
Garbage Crematory 













_ 


—<« 


Have Crematories in suc- 
cessful operation in the 
following cities: 

Dayton, Ohio ; Ft.Wayne, Ind.; 
Elwood, Ind.; Los Angeles, 
Cal.; San Diego, Cal.; Atlanta, 
Ga.; Charlotte, N.C.; Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; McKeesport, Pa.; 
York, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; 
Camden, N. J.; and Trenton, 
N. J. 


Guaranteed to destroy 
garbage, night soil, dead 
animals and all filth of a 
city, without emitting 
any offensive odor and 
in a complete sanitary 


manner. 






ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


The Dixon Sanitary Crematory Co., 
MF INDLAY, OHIO. 


Se Muay Ai iro iWork 
\ Hay Iron Works »* 





FORMERLY Butt! at 






rr ux! ee. Corts Engines. 
Aes Borters for All PressureS, fe 
kee thachines. Wiiléfor Gla lagve. jee 





P. W. DIETLY, Prop. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Steam Rollers 4 


AND 


ASPHALT 
MIXERS 










Corner Thirteenth 
and Peach Streets, 


ERIE, PA. 


The principal Asphalt Paving 

= Companies in the country are 

=. using these machines, which are 
pronounced to be the 


Best in the Market. 
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Economy the Watchword! 
Secrecy Important! 
Safety a Necessity! 





Election returns inside of five minutes after the polls close is what the people want; 
and this result is obtained by the United States Voting Machine, which is constructed 
on one plan as a harmonious whole, in which every part is adapted to and suitably 
inter-related with every other part, so that it is as certain to work accurately as a 


pair of gears. 


Any Voting Machine worthy of consideration must, in all respects, be mechanically 
positive and allow every voter to vote his choice in any way that can be done with 
any printed ballot and be absolutely certain that his vote will be registered and 


counted in the returns as he casts it. 


Everybody knows that neither springs, gravity nor paper is reliable. None of them 
is used by us. Springs break; gravity sticks; paper tears; they are only make- 
shifts, wholly unreliable, unsafe, and should not be used in a Voting Machine. No 
voter should be disfranchised by above agencies, as they are sure to fail sooner or later, 


The United States Voting Machine is SECRET, SAFE, STRONG 
and EASILY UNDERSTOOD. If in general use in the United 


States it would save the taxpayers many millions of dollars annually in 


election expenses; and in a presidential election the result east of the 
Rocky Mountains would be known before the polls were closed on the 
Pacific Slope. For further information write, 


Yours truly, 


UNITED STATES VOTING MACHINE CO., 


¢ « JAMESTOWN, N. Y. « « 
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“MIDGET” 


568 Smoke.... 
Protector. 
Absolutely safe. 


Cannot get out of order. 
Always ready for use. 
Simple in construction. 
Can be easily carried in pocket. 
Needs no recharging or refilling. 
It is inexpensive. 


Ftttoooee 





$3.50 
3.00 


Complete, with Goggles, 
Without Goggles, = 


CapT. J. BURNS, 
Hook and Ladder Co. No. 1, 
NEw YorK CITY. 


FHF THEFT FFF FFF +++ +++ +++ +++ 4444444444444444444444 


A. W. DOLFINI & CO.., 140 Nassau St., New York, 


Manufacturers of the celebrated “ WHIRLPOOL” NOZZLE, Apparatus, Equipments and Supplies. 
SHEFF H FHF FEF FF FH ttt +t ++ 44+ 44444444444444444444444444 


Standard Water Meter Company, 


Successors to The Tuerk Hydraulic Power Company. 
Established 1877. Sole manufacturers of the Standard Disc and Current Water Meters. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 
BUREAU OF WATER REGISTER. 


New York, December 30, 1896. 
Record of Test of 5 in. Standard Water Meter. 
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THE 
STAN DARD No. of feet e wy hae 
WATER METER. . = Size of phoney : = ane ee Ai a Registerof | 7 — 
i N Outlet. through minutes. pounds. pounds. Meter. in tank. 
Meter. PES: P 
Ro 28m. 34 7 10055 | 
Gin. | 28m. 34 7 a: 
Ne 40m. 34 22 1007; | 
a) 40m. 34 | 22 aa Dee 
OUR STANDARD DISC METER, sin. | 60 30m. 34 pa. | ots LL 
combining our latest improvements, which for accuracy and ; 36m. 34 39 owie 
fine mechanical construction cannot be excelled. in 50 1h. 34 oa 51 50 
We furnish dial or straight reading counters a th. 34 32 51; 
in either style of meter. in. | 25 2h. 34 33 8 25 
% in. | 2h. 34 33 25,5 . 
We also manufacture the celebrated cee | a 5h. 84 33 2545 25 
a7 | 5h. 8m. | 32 Bt 2575 
Tuerk Waiter Moiors, ik we ae ae ee 
- 33 i 9 19h. 35m. 32 3! \y 257; 


which have been on the market for twenty 








years, and with our late improvements are 
the only motors that can be run economically 
with metered water. 


Made in eight sizes, with governors on larger sizes only. 


Nore.—Figures in heavy-faced type denote results of second test after 100,000 
feet of water passed through meter. 
A. S. GEAR, 


General Foreman, Dept. of Public Works, 
in charge of Corporation Yards. 














Standard Water Meter Company, 


New York Office and Factory: 
23 VANDEWATER STREET, 





Chicago Office. 
39 DEARBORN STREET. 
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Manufac- 
turers of 


CHAS, MILLAR & SON, Scené, Utica, N. Y.. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


AND SPECIALS FOR WATER AND GAS. ALSO 
FLANGED PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


CULVERT FPiIPwe. 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE, FITTINGS, VALVES. 
Supplies of all Miaty Se for . Water and ry at 


LEAD PIPE & PLUMBERS’ MATERIALS, ‘!!yis,daster Aveats Akreo 





“THE MINER” 


Globe Street Lamps 


PNsrPey, Sen de Made in wie ade Me 
Cina Tin, Galvanized 
) Iron and Copper. 





Cost Less for Repairs than Common 
Square Lamps. 

The Best Street Lamps for Incandes- 
cent Burners. 


=) JACOB G. MINER, 


Sole Manufacturer, 
821 and 823 EAGLE AVE., 
NEW YORK. 


Send for Catalogue.___.——__ei 











WARREN FILTER 


Simple, Efficient, Economical, 


COMBINING THE ADVANTAGES OF 


Coagulation, Sedimentation, Filtration. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


CUMBERLAND MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


220 DEVONSHIRE ST., 
w_Boston, Mass. 








‘Mteetelc sie Lighted by 


BISHOP CABLES 


in Lake Michigan during the World’s Fair, and off 
Sandy Hook since 1888. For inside wires we use 
the same compound as for underground. 


iT’ LASTS. 


Bishop Gutta Percha Co., 


420-425 East 25th Street, 
NEW YORK. 














Gordon Primary Cell. 


For Fire and Police 
Telegraph Systems. 


The Perfect, Modern, 
Longest-lived and most 
Economic Cell ever adopted 
by Municipalities for 
Fire and Police 
Alarm Systems. 


In use by the leading cities, railroads, tele- 
phone and gas engine companies. 


Cut showing complete 
Cell placed in jar. 


Its Established Merits. 


Discharge of constant current without polar- 
ization. 

Non-consumption of Elements on open circuit. 

Labor saving - needs no supervision. 

Cleanliness—no noxious odors or gases. 

Non-freezing quality at 28 degrees b:low zero. 

Economic value—50% cheaper than gravity cell. 





Highly successful for Railroad Signal, Bell 
Annunciator, Gas Engine, Motor Work and 
Marine Service. 





Cut showing cell 


Por full information, highest testimonials, without jar, 


descriptive circular and price list, address 


The Gordon Burnham Battery Co., 


82 West Broadway, 
fmm NEW YORK CITY. 
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CITY GOVERNMENT. 


[Entered as Second-Class Matter at the New York, N. Y. 


VoL. 3. No. 6. 


THE CHARTER OF GREATER NEW YORK. 


PAPER I,—THE MUNICIPAL ASSEMBLY. 

The legislative power of the city of New York, as it 
will be constituted after January 1, 1898, shall be invested 
in two houses, to be known respectively as “the council” 
and the “board of aldermen.” The council shall consist 
of a president and twenty-eight associate members. The 
president’s salary shall be $5,000, and he is elected on a 
general ticket by the qualified voters of the city at the 
same time and for the same term as the mayor—four 
years—and he shall have, except as otherwise provided, 
the same rights, privileges and powers, and perform the 
duties now imposed on the president of the board of 
aldermen of the commonalty of New York city. The as- 
sociate members shall receive salaries of $1,500 per year 
each, and are elected by their respective council districts 
for a term of four years. A majority of all members 
elected to the council shall constitute a quorum. Every 
future ex-mayor of the city of New York, so long as he 
remains a resident of the city, shall be entitled to a seat 
in the council, and to participate in its debates, but shall 
not be entitled to a vote. The first meeting of the council 
in each year shall be held on the first Monday of Janu- 
ary, at noon. 

The council shall elect a vice-chairman to preside over 
the meetings, and when necessary for him to act as 
president of the council he shall possess the powers and 
perform the duties of the same, and shall during such 
time be a member of every board of which the president 
of the council is a member by virtue of his office. 

Should, by any reason, the office of mayor become va- 
cant during the term for which he is elected, the presi- 
dent of the council will act as mayor, with all the rights 
and powers, until a successor to the mayor shall be elect- 
ed. In case of temporary vacancy by reason of the 
mayor’s absence from city or sickness, the president of 
the council will become the acting mayor, but will not 
exercise any power of appointment or removal from 
office, unless such absence shall have continued ten days, 
nor shall he sign, approve or disapprove of any or- 
dinance or resolution unless such absence shall have con- 
tinued at least nine days. Should a vacancy occur in 
the council, a majority of all the members elected there- 
to can elect a person to fill the vacancy and serve the 
unexpired portion of the term. 

The board of aldermen shall consist of one member 
elected from each of the assembly districts of the city, as 
constituted by this act, and the term of each shall be two 
years, at an annual salary of $1,000, and should a vacan- 
cy occur a majority of all the members elected can elect 
a person to fill such vacancy and serve the unexpired 
term. A majority of all the members elected shall con- 
stitute a quorum. The board shall, at its first meeting, 
at noon, on the first Monday of January after an alder- 
manic election, by a majority vote of those present and 
constituting a quorum, elect one of its own members 
as president, who shall serve during the term for which 
he is elected, and to remove him before the expiration of 
his term will require the votes of four-fifths of all the 
members elected to the board. 

Each head of an administrative department, or where 
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Post Office, August 12, 1896.] 


1897. $3 A YEAR. 


a department consists of more than one member then 
the president or presiding officer, shall be entitled to a 
seat in the board of aldermen, and participate in all its 
discussions, but shall not have the right to vote. 

The council and the board of aldermen may each elect 
a sergeant-at-arms and assistant, but the expenditure 
must not exceed the amount appropriated in the budget. 
Each of said bodies shall keep a journal and sit with 
open doors, and have authority to compel the attendance 
of absentees, to punish for misbehavior, and expel any 
member on a two-thirds vote of all the members elected. 
Each body shall determine the rules of its own proceed- 
ings, be the judge of the election returns and qualifica- 
tions of its own members, subject to review by certiorari 
of any court of competent jurisdiction. 

The council, at its first meeting, shall appoint a clerk, 
whose salary shall be $7,000 a year. He shall also be 
city clerk, and hold office for six years. He may be re- 
moved on charges by a two-thirds vote of all the mem- 
bers of the council. The clerk shall appoint a clerk for 
the board of aldermen, and such other deputies as may 
be required, but his salary, with the aggregate salaries 
of such deputies, shall not exceed the sum appropriated 
therefor. 

No member of the municipal assembly shall, during 
the term for which he is elected, be eligible or appointed 
to any other office under the city, or be a contractor with, 
or an employee of the city or of either branch of the as- 
sembly in any capacity whatever. 

No ordinance or resolution to grant or terminate a 
franchise, either by lease or sale; to appropriate or ex- 
pend money, authorizing or incurring any expense, tax- 
ing or assessing property, or making any specific im- 
provement shall pass the council or board of aldermen at 
the session at which it is first offered, unless by unani- 
mous consent, and the same shall not be finally adopted 
except by a vote of three-fourths of all members elected 
to each house by the municipal assembly until five days 
after publication in the City Record. Such ordinance or 
resolution shall not be approved by the mayor until three 
days after publication of its passage in the City Record, 
and it shall be the duty of the city clerk, immediately 
after each meeting of the municipal assembly, to transmit 
to the supervisor of the City Record, for publication, an 
abstract of all ordinances and resolutions introduced or 
passed, also recommendations of committees, full re- 
ports of messages from the mayor and all reports of de- 
partments or officers. The city clerk shall keep open for 
inspection at all reasonable times the records and minutes 
of the proceedings of the municipal assembly. He shall 
keep the seal of the city, and his signature shall be neces- 
sary to all leases by the city, grants and other documents 
as in existing laws. In his absence, through sickness or 
otherwise, his first deputy shall be vested with all his 
rights and powers. 

The city clerk shall be the custodian of all muniments, 
records, patents, deeds, and other papers belonging to 
the various municipalities by this act united, and he shall 
have power to appoint a clerk in each of the boroughs 
to take charge of the same under his direction and that 
of the municipal assembly. 

The municipal saadie shall hold at least one meet- 
ing a month, except, in their discretion, in August and 
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September. The mayor may call special meetings, and 
shall do so, when a requisition signed by nine members 
of the board of aldermen and three members of the coun- 
cil be presented to him. Three days before such meet- 
ing, notice of the time and nature of business to be trans- 
acted shall be published in the City Record. 

No ordinance or resolution shall be passed except by a 
vote of a majority of all the members elected to each 
house, except as already provided. No money shall be 
expended for any celebration, procession, funeral cere- 
mony, reception or entertainment of any kind or on any 
occasion, unless by a four-fifths vote of all the members 
elected to each house. 

Every ordinance or resolution shall, before going into 
effect, be presented, duly certified, to the mayor for his 
approval, who shall return the same to the house in 
which it originated within ten days, unless it be of a 
character that requires it to be published in the City Rec- 
ord, in which case he will return it within ten days after 
its publication. If he disapproves it he shall state his 
reasons in writing. If he does not return it disapproved 
within the time specified, it shall take effect as if ap- 
proved. If returned disapproved, the house shall, after 
ten and within fifteen days, proceed to reconsider and 
vote upon the same, and if again passed by at least two- 
thirds of all members elected to each house, it shall take 
effect, except it be an ordinance or resolution to expend 
money, create a debt, levy an assessment, or grant a fran- 
chise, in which case a vote of five-sixths of al the mem- 
bers of each house is necessary to override the mayor’s 
veto. All ordinances now in force in the different bor- 
oughs comprising New York city, so far as they do not 
conflict with this act, shall continue in force, subject to 
repeal or such alterations as the municipal assembly may 
enact, and such ordinances may be enforced by and in 
the name of the city of New York. 

The municipal assembly is authorized to construct, 
maintain or acquire, by purchase or condemnation, addi- 
tional waterworks, and to regulate and restrict the height 
of buildings, on which subject they must provide for 
public hearings in reference thereto, and any such or- 
dinance restricting the height of buildings before being 
passed must be approved by the board of public improve- 
ments. They are empowered to appoint special commit- 
tees to investigate the orderly and economical admin- 
istration of the city government and any department 
thereof, and shall have access to the books and records 
of any department or offices thereof. They are em- 
powered to grant franchises to construct and operate 
railways, but no such grant shall be for a greater period 
than twenty-five years; to maintain, establish and enjoy, 
by leasing or otherwise, ferries over all streams and wa- 
terways, within or adjoining the limits of the city; to 
establish, amend or repeal all ordinances, rules, police, 
health, park, fire and building regulations, not contrary 
to the laws of the State or the United States, that are 
necessary for the good government, order and protec- 
tion of person and property, public health, peace and 
prosperity, except so far as the legislative power respect- 
ing the health, police, park, fire and building departments 
shall be conferred upon said departments by the provi- 
sions of the charter. They shall have power to provide, 
by ordinance, for the acquisition or establishment of 
markets, parks, parkways, boulevards and driveways, for 
the building of bridges and establishment of ferries over 
and tunnels under waterways, building of docks, wharfs 
and piers, and for acquiring land by purchase or con- 
demnation for said purposes; for acquiring or construct- 
ing public buildings, school houses and sites therefor; re- 
paving of streets, and for any of such purposes may 
create loans and authorize the issue of bonds or other 
evidences of indebtedness to pay for same, but no such 
issues shall be made unless the proposition creating such 


GOVERNMENT. 
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debt shall first be approved by a majority vote of all the 
members of the board of estimate and apportionment, 
and, in case the indebtedness be for repaving streets, the 
vote of the board of estimate and apportionment shall be 
unanimous. They shall make and regulate ordinances re- 
specting sealing of weights and measures, weighing of 
firewood, coal, hay and straw, and cartage of same; the 
use of streets, highways, public places, sidewalks, and 
such other things as may be conducive to good govern- 
ment; but where the subject of an ordinance is within 
the special jurisdiction of a separate city department, it 
shall be the duty of such department to recommend to 
the municipal assembly all ordinances and resolutions 
appertaining thereto. They may, by a two-thirds vote, 
and with the approval of the mayor, designate build- 
ings to be the common jails. They may also designate 
the places for holding courts of general and special ses- 
sions, and on application of board of city magistrates 
may designate additional places for holding of magis- 
trates’ or police courts; changes in places of holding such 
courts, before the same takes effect, must be published 
not less than four weeks in City Record. They may as- 
sign the places where the several municipal courts shall 
be held within their respective districts. Except as al- 
ready provided, they shall require from all officers or 
other persons who are intrusted with the receipt or ex- 
penditure of city money a sufficient security. They 
shall have power, upon recommendation of the board of 
estimate and apportionment, to fix the salary of any 
officer or person paid by the city, except the salary of an 
elective officer or head of department during his term. 
The board of aldermen are empowered to appoint com- 
missioners of deeds, without concurrence of the council 
or approval of the mayor; said commissioners shall pay 
a fee of $5 to city clerk. 

The municipal assembly and all officers and em- 
ployees of the city are trustees of the property, funds and 
effects of the city, and any member of the assembly who 
shall wilfully disregard any provision of law applicable to 
the assembly, or vote for any contract or appropriation 
in violation of law, or that is unauthorized, or for illegal 
disposition of corporate property rights or franchises, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and liable to punish- 
ment, and every individual member so guilty shall be 
liable to refund the amount to the city on suit therefor. 
Between the first of October and the first of November 
in each year the board of estimate and apportionment 
shall meet and make the annual budget, basing it on the 
written estimate of the heads of departments, giving inde- 
tail the objects therefor; duplicates of these statements 
shall be sent at the same time to the municipal assem- 
bly. Before finally determining upon the budget, suffi- 
cient time shall be allowed for the taxpayers to be heard 
regarding thereto. The budget shall be signed by all 
the members of the board, and submitted within ten 
days to the municipal assembly, who will consider it in 
joint session, the president of council presiding; such 
consideration shall not continue beyond fifteen days. 
The assembly may not increase amounts or insert new 
items, but by a majority vote may reduce amounts, ex- 
cept such as are fixed by law. Such reductions may be 
vetoed by the mayor, and unless such veto is overridden 
by a five-sixths vote the amounts shall stand as original- 
ly named. When the budget is finally completed it shall 
be signed by the president of the council and the board 
of estimate and apportionment, filed with the controller 
and published in the City Record. In the final estimates 
of the budget shall be included such sums as are allowed 
for charitable institutions not under city control, and the 
amount estimated and certified to by the controller for 
credit of the sinking fund, which amount shall be paid 
to the commissioners of the sinking fund on November 
1 in the year levied. At least four weeks before the an- 
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nual meeting of the municipal assembly for the purpose 
of levying the tax the controller shall furnish an estimate 
of the probable receipts of the city from all sources dur- 
ing the current year applicable to the purpose of the 
budget, which shall be deducted, and to the balance must 
be added not exceeding 3 per cent., to cover deficiencies 
in collection. All bonds to be issued, except assessment 
and revenue bonds, shall be designated as the ‘“‘Corporate 
Stock of the City of New York,” and must be authorized 
by the municipal assembly and the board of estimate and 
apportionment, except as may be specially authorized by 
the commissioners of the sinking fund, as provided for 
by law. They shall be conditioned to be paid in gold 
coin or the legal currency of the United States, and the 
rate of interest shall not exceed 4 per cent. The tax or 
assessment rolls shall be delivered to the municipal as- 
sembly at their meeting on the first Monday in July, at 
noon, when they shall be reviewed and revised as neces- 
sary, and proper warrants issued, signed by the presi- 
dent of the council and of the board of aldermen and 
countersigned by city clerk. The rolls and warrants will 
then be delivered to the receiver of taxes. 

The board of electrical control being abolished, the 
municipal assembly may establish such regulations re- 
garding conduits, subways and overhead wires as may be 
necessary. The municipal assembly shall regulate amount 
and form of all licenses, except such as are in force and 
effect for term authorized. On or before the first day of 
June in every year every railroad company operating in 
the borough of Brooklyn shall certify to the city clerk 
the average number of cars daily operated, and the munic- 
ipal assembly shall fix the annual license fee, not exceed- 
ing $20 for each car, and the companies shall pay the 
same before the first day of July to the city chamberlain; 
said license shall be in full for the use of the streets, but 
does not release the companies from any contract or ob- 
ligation that may exist at the passage of this act. 

The president of the council is a commissioner of the 
sinking fund, and a member of the board of estimate and 
apportionment. The chairman of the finance committee 
of the board of aldermen is a commissioner of the sink- 
ing fund. 





BRICK PAVING IN TRENTON. 





BY C C. HAVEN, CITY ENGINEER. 
During the past two years eleven streets, or portions 
of streets, and one alley have been paved with vitrified 
bricks. All these brick pavements, amounting to 71,- 


‘733.8 square yards, have been laid on a foundation of 


Portland cement concrete six inches in depth. The sand 
cushion has usually been 1 inch in depth, as it has been 
found that the bricks are more apt to settle if laid on a 
thick sand cushion than on a thin one. All these pave- 
ments have been rolled with a roller weighing not less 
than five tons, and the joints grouted with Portland ce- 
ment. 

We have tried an experiment on Peter’s alley and the 
northerly half of Willow street by laying the bricks 
lengthwise, instead of crosswise. These pavements have 
not been laid long enough to say what the result will be, 
but I hope and believe that the method of laying will 
prevent a good deal of the chipping of the edges of the 
bricks (caused by sharp-shod horses), and add considera- 
bly to the life of the pavement. There is a very material 
saving in bricks when laid this way, none having to be cut 
at the curb lines to break joints, but when laid transversely 
every course must have a half brick at one end or the 
other. I also think the grouting can be better done when 
bricks are laid this way. With transverse joints running 
in one continuous line from curb to curb the best part of 
the grout (composed of one part cement and one part 
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fine sand), viz., the cement, is apt to be carried each way 
from the crown of the street in the gutters near the curb 
lines, and the poorer part, viz., the sand, fills the joints 
at and near the crown of the street, which is subjected to 
the heaviest traffic, and where the grouting should, if 
possible, be made stronger than on any other part of the 
street. With longitudinal joints all this is avoided, the 
joints being fully as well grouted in the centre as on the 
sides of the street. I also find that much fewer bricks are 
chipped or broken by the roller when laid lengthwise 
than when laid transversely. 

In most cases our brick pavements are wearing well; 
the defective places which have been observed are due, 
in my opinion, more to bad workmanship than to bad 
materials. I am more than ever convinced that if a poor 
brick is well laid, and, above all, grouted in the most 
thorough manner, and with the very best Portland ce- 
ment, it will last longer than a much better brick where 
the grouting is imperfectly done or poor cement used. I 
believe that bricks when well laid will stand the heaviest 
traffic as well, or better, than any known pavement. The 
excessive use of street-hose, particularly on newly paved 
streets, has done and is doing much injury to our brick 
pavements. The force with which a stream of water from 
a hose-nozzle strikes the cement in the joints between the 
bricks is very great. The sprinkling of paved streets of 
any kind should be prohibited unless a “rose” is used on 
the end of the hose nozzle. Some time ago an article ap- 
peared in one of our daily papers stating that the mar- 
ble slab under the faucet of every soda fountain in town 
which had been in use for two or three years showed the 
effect of the constant dropping of the liquid from the 
height of only a few inches, the solid stone being worn 
away in some cases to a depth of over an inch; how then 
can it be expected that bricks and cement will stand the 
pounding of streams from street hose, and even fire- 
plugs, to which they are constantly subjected? 

In regard to the material of which the brick is com- 
posed, I see but little difference in the wearing qualities 
of clay or shale brick. Either, if burned too hard, is apt 
to chip on the edges, unless the grouting is perfect in 
every respect. In regard to shape, the straight edge, side 
wire cut, seem to be the best. I see no advantage in the 
use of bevel edge brick. The cement will not hold 
for any length of time in the wide channel between the 
two rounded edges of the bricks, and when it comes out 
it leaves the whole surface of the pavement covered with 
a network of small grooves which retain water, ice, mud 
or dust. In regard to the respective advantages of or- 
dinary or re-pressed bricks, our pavements have not 
been laid long enough to warrant any decided statement, 
but as far as appearances are concerned, the ordinary are 
wearing as well as the re-pressed. I think that all vitri- 
fied brick should be moulded with a projection of at least 
an eighth of an inch on one side and one end, so that they 
wiil be kept this distance apart when laid. If laid too 
closely, the cement grouting cannot find its way into 
every joint, the result being that water percolates 
through the open joints down to the sand cushion, 
and soon destroys or seriously injures the pavement. 

I have raised the standard required by the specifica- 
tions for all cements used for grouting during the past 
two years. It is now required to stand a strain of 200 
pounds to the square inch, mixed neat, one hour in air 
and twenty-three hours in water. Previous to 1895 the 
specifications only required a strain of 120 pounds. Ce- 
ment used for concrete may be slow setting, and any 
good Portland cement that will stand a test of 100 
pounds in twenty-four hours is probably good enough; 
but cement used for grouting must be quick setting, and 
the stronger the better. Most of our paving is done dur- 
ing the hottest months in the year, and unless the thin 
layers of grout between the bricks (often less than a six- 
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teenth of an inch in thickness) set quickly, they are apt 
to dry out before taking the initial set. 

The cement takes a poor hold on the bricks, becomes 
soft and friable, and the bricks soon work loose. My 








Brick PAVEMENT ON GEORGIA STREET 


prer™ 


Taken in Fall 


CHATTANOOGA, LAID IN 1891. 


From Photograph 


greatest trouble in securing a good job of grouting has 
been to get contractors and inspectors to keep every part 
of the pavement thoroughly wet before, during, and for 
some time after, grouting. 

Hundreds of samples of the cement used, both for con- 
crete and grouting, have been tested, and every effort has 
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tests. The average price paid, per square yard, for the 
three brick pavements laid in 1892 and 1893, was $2.23. 
lt must also be noted that nearly the whole of this paving 
was done on a concrete base only four inches in thickness. 
The average price paid during 1894, 1895 and 18906, all 
on six inches of concrete and with a higher standard for 
the cement grouting was $1.79. This difference in price 
resulted in a saving in cost of construction during the 
past three years of $34,657.74. 

The brick pavements of Trenton have been praised by 
experts from many cities who have examined them. That 
the prices we have paid have always been low, and during 
the past three years remarkably so, will, I think, be 
proved by comparing them with the prices paid in other 
cities. We have now in use over 113,000 square yards of 
vitrified brick pavements; 25,000 yards have been laid 
over four years and 11,000 yards over six years. The 
pavements that have been laid the longest show only a 
moderate amount of wear, and are likely to last, from 
present appearances, for at least ten years more. All 
our brick pavements have been laid with a guarantee 
from the contractor of only one year, and yet we have 
scarcely spent a dollar for repairs since they were laid. 
They have been torn up for street railway tracks and 
undermined by sewer, water and gas mains and connec- 
tions, and have, of course, had to be re-laid and repaired 
at these places. But all the repairs required during the 
past six years on account of defects in the pavements 
themselves have not cost $200. 


SUCCESSFUL BRICK PAVEMENTS. 





The use of brick for street paving purposes is rapidly 
increasing on account of the successful way in which 
properly constructed brick streets have stood the test of 
time in many cities. When given a substantial founda- 
tion, which, by the way, is necessary for a pavement of 
any material, and when properly laid and filled, a brick 
pavement can be made as even and beautiful as one of 
asphalt, and it will not be lacking in wearing, sanitary 
and other qualities. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., is one of the many cities where 
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Brick PAveMENT ON East Terrace, CHATTANOOGA, TeNN., LAID IN 1891. yo 


From Photograph Taken in Fall of 1896. 


been made by this department to compel contractors to 
use only that which was good. No favor has been 
shown to any cement dealer, nor to any particular brand 
of cement. Every contractor has been allowed to use 
any cement he chose, as long as it stood the required 


brick pavements are uniformly successful. The brick 
paving of that city measures about 80,000 square yards, 
covering about 4 miles of roadway. These Chattanooga 
pavements were laid during the years of 1891 and 1892; 
all on foundations of concrete, 6 inches in thickness, with 
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an intervening sand bed of 1 inch in thickness, and the 
interstices were filled with coal-tar pitch. They cost 
from $2.30 to $2.35 per square yard, the contractor agree- 
ing for that price to do all repairing that might be re- 
quired for a period of five years from the date of comple- 
tion of the work. No repairs have been necessary, and 
they are apparently in as good condition now as they 
were when they were first laid. They are not likely to re- 
quire any repairs for some years to come. They were 
all laid by the Southern Construction Company, with 
brick manufactured by the Tennessee Paving Brick Com- 
pany. 

Two illustrations of Chattanooga brick pavements are 
given on the preceding page. The photographs from 
which the cuts were made were taken in the fall of the 
year, when leaves were falling on the streets. 





PROGRESS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


The earnest and intelligent movement now being made 
by the citizens of San Francisco for a new charter is in- 
dicative of the public sentiment that exists there in favor 
of improving munici- 
pal conditions. The 
city and county of 
San Francisco has 
been governed for 
some years by what 
is termed the Consoli- 
dation Act; a law 
which gives both leg- 
islative and adminis- 
trative powers to the 
board of supervisors; 
deprives the mayor of 
many functions which 
should properly de- 
volve upon him, dis- 
tributes responsibility 
for the administration 
of municipal affairs 
negatively, and com- 
plicates matters gen- 
erally. Under such a 
charter it has been an 
easy matter to make 
the city the prey of corrupt officials, dishonest contract- 
ors and franchise grabbers, and in past years San Fran- 
cisco has suffered from the depredation of these classes 
to a considerable extent, without any particularly loud 
remonstrance on the part of the citizens. It has been 
only in recent years that the people of the Western me- 
tropolis have appeared to be cognizant of the fact that 
the continuance of the growth and prosperity of their 
city depended upon an honest and wisely economical ad- 
ministration of municipal affairs, as well as upon the 
superior advantages enjoyed by the city as a centre of 
commerce. When James D. Phelan, a native and loyal 
son of the city, was elected mayor a year ago the move- 
ment for better municipal government was given an im- 
petus that will assuredly carry it to successful results. 
In his inaugural message to the board of supervisors, 
Mayor Phelan, after pointing out many unnecessary and 
extravagant expenditures made by the municipality in 
the past, and the excessiye charges upon the people for 
water and light, said: 


I am convinced that high taxes and high rates for water and 
light not only repel population, but discourage all productive 
enterprises, and no city can prosper that is laboring under great 
and unnecessary burdens. The watchword of our administra- 
tion must then be—and the sentiment involves no inconsistency 
—enlightened economy and municipal progress. 





— fo 
JAMES D. PHELAN. 
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Later on, in a magazine article, the mayor wrote: 


The conditions which have surrounded municipal life in San 
Francisco sprang from the circumstances and temperament of 
the people, who originally regarded their sojourn in California as 
only temporary, and expected to return ultimately to their East- 
ern homes. For this reason their government was a makeshift. 
But among later generations that sentiment has been superseded 
by a sense of pride in the city, which has an affectionate hold 
upon its population, reinforced by the love of home and the 
desire to excel. But this early indifference has produced two 
curious results, interesting to students of municipal government. 

First, so thoroughly safeguarded were the powers conferred 
upon the supervisors and the city officials, and so reluctant were 
the people, only mindful of their immediate wants, to discount 
an uncertain future which they did not expect to enjoy, that com- 
paratively no public debt was created, and we have a munici- 
pality without bonds. San Francisco has grown in fifty years 
from nothing to a city of 350,000 people ; has constructed streets, 
erected public buildings, schools and hospitals, laid out parks, 
one of which, reaching to the Pacific Ocean, is maintained out 
of taxation at an annual cost of a quarter of a million dollars; 
and yet the city may be said to have practically remained out of 
debt. Probably this experience cannot be paralleled by any city 
of equal size and importance, and of such rapid growth, in the 
civilized world. 

Second, while San Francisco has accomplished this, yet, unlike 
other cities which have large bonded indebtedness, she owns no 
public utilities. ‘The same shortsighted thrift which saved the 
city from borrowing also deprived it of owning. Public property, 
it is true, to the value of $25,000,000 stands in the city’s name, a 
part of which is inherited from the old Spanish pueblo, and a 
part has been paid for by taxation; but the great tax-levying cor- 
porations, performing municipal functions, have been allowed to 
usurp the municipal powers and occupy a field which modern 
municipal development has made so inviting. The past genera- 
tion desired to simplify their government and limit the scope of 
public works, as we have seen, and thus the egregious fault was 
committed of giving away for long periods, without compensation 
or reservation, valuable franchises for street railways, telegraph, 
telephone, subways, water supply, and gas and electric lighting. 
It is only within the past few years that strict laws covering the 
sale of franchises have been enacted, and when the existing 
privileges expire by limitation the city may recover the advan- 
tages which it has lost. By the constitution of 1879, however, 
the exclusive character of water and light franchises was 
destroyed by giving the use of streets for such purpose to any 
person or persons who would file a sufficient bond for the 
restoration of the roadway, the local legislature reserving the 
right to fix the rates which should be charged; and these rates 
the courts have decided must be reasonable. But the fact still 
remains that to-day the street-car service, the telephone, tele- 
graph, garbage disposal, water and artificial light are owned by 
private corporations. 

As might have been expected the result has been the creation 
of powerful monopolies and the imposition of high rates for all 
kinds of service, and to maintain them we have, as a corollary, 
the suspected corruption of public bodies. Legislators and 
supervisors and even courts are exposed to the machinations of 
these corporations, which, with the Southern Pacific Company, 
the overshadowing railroad monopoly of the State, have been 
classified by the people, in impotent wrath, as ‘‘ the associated 
villanies.” They have debauched politics and have established 
a government within a government, more powerful in normal 
times than the State government itself. 

These conditions emphasize the desirability of the public 
ownership of utilities, because, while better results could no 
doubt be attained, especially under a reform of the civil, service, 
public bodies would not be exposed’ to the insidious inroads of 
corruption, which carries with it the ultimate destruction of 
representative government. Where the commodities supplied 
are a public and universal necessity, either natural or made so 
by the demands of civilized life, the State, in granting franchises, 
practically transfers with them the power of taxation. Every rise 
in the price of water or artificial light is tantamount to an addi- 
tional tax imposed upon the people. Every dividend that is paid 
upon the watered stock of transportation or other companies 
using public streets is an unjust and unwarranted imposition 
upon the people. As these corporations cannot exist without the 
use of the public streets, which belong to all the people, so should 
the interest of all the people be the first consideration of the law- 
makers, and only reasonable interest should be permitted to be 
earned on the capital actually invested. If, as is true, $2,500,000 
is annually contributed by the citizens of San Francisco for water 
and artificial light, it 1s certainly no less taxation, so universal 
and necessary is the use of these things, than the $5,000,000 
raised to maintain the city government; and, if this charge is dou- 
ble the value of the service, the people are being despoiled of their 
property with the connivance of the State, and are unjustly taxed. 


Mayor Phelan’s ideas of economy and progress, as 
denoted by the above quotation, are held by a vast ma- 
jority of the taxpayers, and the work of municipal re- 
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generation is now well under way in San Francisco. The 
Merchants’ Association and several other local organiza- 
tions, having for their object the advancement of the 
general welfare of the city, have taken a particular in- 
terest in the work of improving the municipal govern- 
ment. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 





On February 22, 1872, the cornerstone of San Fran- 
cisco’s great municipal building was laid; since that time 
it has been reared into a magnificent classical pile, and, 
in its finished condition, will stand as one of the finest 
buildings of the world. Its massiveness alone would 
stamp this building an unusual one, for it covers in the 
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building. A terraced garden makes a pleasing fore- 
ground for this side of the building, and it is interlaced 
with drives and walks to the different entrances. 

The western facade, with its frontage of 540 feet, pre- 
sents a good example of Italian renaissance; the central 
feature projects from the main building in the form of 
an immense colonnadad portico, and flanking this on 
either side are two nicely-designed entrance porches or 
pavilions. The walls, stretching out from these, with 
lines of arcaded window openings, are fittingly ter- 
minated by two slightly projecting wings. 

On the City Hall avenue or principal fagade the outline 
is much broken, which affords an excellent perspective 
view, and serves to obtain magnificent shadow effects. 
The length of this exposure, including the Hall of Rec- 
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aggregate nearly three acres of ground, while the site 
contains four acres, and the superficial area of the floors 
amounts to twelve acres. The elevation from the curb 
to the top of the balustrade is ninety feet, a good height 
for an ordinary seven story building; all the parts are 
proportional to this great height, and, viewed from a 
distance, are very deceiving. 

The north or McAllister street facade has a frontage of 
660 feet. Its central portion, between the two wings on 
either end, is dropped back to a depth of 130 feet from 
the street line, thus giving much prominence to the two 
wings, which compare favorably in size to some of the 
largest buildings in the city. A noteworthy feature of 
this fagade is a colossal Corinthian entrance portico pro- 
jecting from the centre; and from the ends above the 
cornice line rise gracefully two campanile towers, reliev- 
ing the otherwise monotonous horizontal lines of the 


ords, is 810 feet, which is 324 feet greater than the long- 
est frontage of the city hall at Philadelphia, considered 
one of the largest municipal buildings in the United 
States. The Hall of Records occupies the easterly position 
of this facade, is of a circular plan, and terminates at the 
top by a small but graceful dome. 

The tower dome, which is the cap sheaf of this other- 
wise magnificent temple, is indeed a thing of beauty. It 
rises majestically out from the roof of the main building 
with a diameter of 112 feet, and recedes to a very nicely 
proportioned Ionic colonnade; projecting from this are 
four well-designed pavilions, which tend to relieve the 
circular lines. This colonnade gracefully gives way to 
a light and airy Corinthian order of columns, with a di- 
ameter of ninety feet, and again with a diminution of 
seven feet the attic story rises with its fluted Doric pilas- 
ters. Above the entablature of this attic story, 226 feet 
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from the curb, springs the dome proper, and, with a ra- 
dius of forty-nine feet, it recedes gracefully to the base 
of the ball. This ball is seventeen feet in diameter, and 
forms the support for a fitting climax to this splendid 
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monument, the colossal statue of “ Progress,” a _ well- 
shaped female figure, holding a lighted torch in one 
hand and a tablet in the other. The statue measures 
twenty-two feet from the base of the pedestal to the 
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crown of her head, and thirty feet from the former point 
to the top of the torch. This, the highest point on the 
dome, is 335 feet from the curb, a figure not yet exceeded 
by any building in the city, and comparing most favora- 
bly with the height of the prominent domes of the world, 
exceeding by thirty-five feet the dome on the capitol at 
Washington. ° 
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The rotunda of the tower dome is approached from 
City Hall avenue through a massive colonnaded por- 
tico. Three large doors give egress onto the ground 
floor. This, the principal approach to the main build- 
ing, has been magnificently finished, and is the occasion 
of much favorable praise and comment. The ground 
floor is covered with nicely figured ceramic tile, and the 
rising walls have been worked into a continuous arcade, 
some arches forming recessed panels and niches, others 
forming large entrances to every portion of the building. 
A wainscot of exquisitely colored travertine marble cov- 
ers the walls to a height of thirteen feet, and is fittingly 
capped by a belt course of hammered copper, about 24 
feet in depth, and above this spring the arches, with well 
executed and designed ornamentations and architraves. 
Two colonnades, the Doric surmounted by the lighter 
and more graceful Ionic, extend the full height of the ro- 
tunda and are the means of supporting two galleries, 
which are finished as handsomely as the first floor, in 
marble, with hammered copper and cast metal orna- 
ments and fittings. 

Above the entablature of the Ionic colonnade, sixty- 
six feet above the rotunda floor, springs a magnificent 
art glass dome, which tends to give the rotunda beneath 
a strikingly rich effect. A light airy lantern makes a 
fitting finish to this grand dome, and gives opportunity, 
by reason of a gallery on the outside, for visitors to view 
the effect from above. Directly over this lantern, sup- 
ported on girders, is a passenger elevator, which ascends 
to within twelve feet of the top of the dome, and is ap- 
proached from the attic story of the main building by 
stairs running directly from the grand staircase ad- 
joining the rotunda. Immediately below the spring line 
of the dome proper, 220 feet from the curb, is a finished 
floor, and looking through the windows you obtain a 
panoramic view of San Francisco unequaled by any other 
point of vantage in the city. This story has been re- 
served for the fire alarm lookout and signal station. 

The cost of the tower dome was $410,000, and of the 
entire building, including the tower dome, $5,785,000. 

San Francisco’s new Hall of Justice is a modern struc- 
ture in every particular, containing all the new ideas and 
appliances for a complete criminal department and emer- 
gency hospital. The design is of a monumental charac- 
ter, finely balanced and proportioned, each facade pre- 
senting to the observer a fine example of Italian renais- 
sance. A prominent, feature of the principal facade is a 
clock tower, which rises majestically from the street line 
and soars high above the surrounding buildings, giving 
opportunity to be viewed for miles around. 

The interior of the building is most admirably ar- 
ranged, the four stories being laid out for the accom- 
modation of criminal and police courts, receiving hos- 
pital, etc. A novel feature is the placing of the city prison 
on the top floor, which from a sanitary standpoint is 
unexcelled, and, being far away from the street, the 
prisoners will be perfectly secure as far as a means of 
escape is concerned, and safe from danger in case of 
riot. The plan is so arranged as to segregate all the 
prisoners according to crime, age and sex. All the cells 
are under the control of one man, who can open each 
or all the cell doors instantly without the use of keys 
and without approaching a cell door. 

The outer walls are of sandstone, pressed brick and 
terra cotta, and the interior partitions are of terra cotta. 
The rooms are amply lighted from the four thorough- 
fares which surround the building, and from a large light 
well in the centre, which also provides a complete and 
natural system of ventilation. The building, complete, 
cost $254,000. 

An illustration is also given of the Girls’ High School, 
which is the best type of public school building in San 
Francisco. It is constructed of brick and terra cotta, 
and is a substantial modern structure. 
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TWO POPULAR CITY OFFICIALS. 


William Broderick, auditor of the city and county of 
San Francisco, is an official whose services have been 
so eminently satisfactory to the citizens that he has been 
elected for three suc- 
cessive terms. The au- 
ditor is the head of the 
finance department, 
and, ex-officio, a mem- 
ber of the board of 
election commission- 
ers and the board of 
new city hall commis- 
sioners. Mr. Broderick 
attended the public 
schools of New York 
city until he was 
twelve years old, at 
which tender age he ¥ 
began to make his owr 
way in the world. He 
became a_ machinist, 
clever enough at his 
trade to become an ex- 
perimenter with Singer 
& Co., the sewing ma- 
chine manufacturers, 
before he was thirty 
years of age. At vari- 
ous times he represent- 
ed this firm, as agent, at Boston, Baltimore and Chicago, 
and was finally sent by them to California in 1863. He 
studied metallurgy and assaying, and, in 1866, resigned 
from the Singer agency to engage in the business of mill- 
ing and assaying in Nevada and Mexico. He settled in 
San Francisco in 1872, and soon became a prominent 
figure in the business and social life of that growing city. 
He served two terms in the State Legislature, and has 
since been engaged much of the time in the fire insurance 
business. He is now serving his third term as city and 
county auditor, in which position he has made an en- 
viable record. 

Thomas Morton, member of the board of supervisors, 
is one of San Francisco’s representative business men. 
He has resided in the city for more than thirty years, 
and for twenty-four 
years has lived in the 
ward he now repre- 
sents. He is known 
as a man of capacity, 
quick perception and 
sound judgment. He 
stands high among 
the business men of 
his community. Mr. 
Morton § arrived in 
this country at the 
age of seventeen from 
Scotland, and after a 
brief stay in Rhode 
Island he moved to 
California, locating in 
San Francisco. This 
was about the time 
when the easy-going 
spirit that had per- 
vaded business in the 

early days had passed 

THOMAS MORTON nr away, and business 
competition was 

sharp. Nothing but business ability and strict attention 
to details will succeed under these circumstances, and 
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that Mr. Morton has succeeded is proof of his possession 
of these faculties. | During his long residence in San 
Francisco he has gained the respect and esteem of those 
who have done business with him, and it is among these 
business men that his strongest friends are found. 





STREET CLEANING IN WASHINGTON. 


Superintendent Stutler, of the street cleaning depart- 
ment of Washington, has submitted the following report 
to the district commissioners: 


I have the honor to submit herewitha statement of the relative 
cost of street sweeping by hand under contract, at the rate now 
paid, and the cost if done under district control exclusively. The 
statement is made in support of a recommendation for action by 
Congress conferring upon the commissioners the authority to 
have the work done under their own supervision, a proposition 
which I greatly favor. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to argue in favor of municipal 
control as against the contract system, nor to say that it will be 
better, more economical and more in accordance with public 
sentiment that the district shall do the work. The figures sub- 
mitted below show clearly that the district will save money by 
doing its own work, but, independently of that, the frequent de- 
mands through the press and by letters and petitions on file in 
my office asking an extension of the hand-cleaning system in- 
dicate clearly that the people favor municipal pre A and the 
hand-cleaning method. 

The following tables furnish a comparison of the cost of hand 
cleaning under contract, at the rate now paid, and the cost of the 
same work if done by the district, liberal estimates being made 
for the labor required. 

Under the present contract for hand work we are cleaning 
417.500 square yards daily, at 32 cents per 1,000 square yards, 
which costs the district $133.60 per day, or $38,744 per annum of 
290 working days. 

Table No. 1—A total of 417,500 square yards, at 32 cents per 
1.000 square yards, $133.60; number square yards cleaned daily, 
417,500; number men em loyed to clean same, 63; average num- 
ber square yards per man, 6,628; number horses and carts, 8. 

Tab'e No. 2, showing cost per day—Sixty-three men at $1 per 
day, $63; eight horses and carts, at $2.50 per day $20; sixty- 
three brooms, wear and tear, 5% cents per day, $3.23; other 
tools, bag carriers, etc., 50 cents. Actual cost per day, $86.73. 
This shows a difference of $46.87 per day, or $13,592.30 per 
annum, in favor of the district doing the work. 

If the entire city were cleaned by hand at the present contract 
rate, 32 cents per 1,000 square yards, at a daily average of 1,700,- 
000 square yards, as proposed, it would cost the district $544 per 
day, or $157,760 per annum of 290 days. 





LOWELL’S PURCHASING AGENCY. 


The department of supplies of the city of Lowell, 
Mass., which is the purchasing agency for everything 
required by the municipality, has been in existence ten 
months. It is conservatively estimated that the depart- 
ment has saved the city $38,000 in the purchase of sup- 
plies during that period. The expense of the office, 
about $6,000, deducted from $38,000, leaving $32,000, is 
approximately the net saving to the city by the purchas- 
ing agent’s office. The purchasing agent has received 
3,200 requisitions, and has placed 4,000 orders. There 
have been on an average four bids for each requisition, 
and as a complete record is kept of each proposal, it has 
been necessary to enter not less than 13,000 bids. Early 
in the year it was decided to adopt a system of card in- 
dexing as the best method of recording the purchases. 
In addition to this a system of bookkeeping was devised, 
and a complete and convenient account of each transac- 
tion is prepared. The records and bill-files of the office 
are open to public inspection, and information upon any 
point connected with the work is always cheerfully given. 





—The council of Chattanooga, Tenn., has fixed the tax 
levy at $1.55 per hundred. Mayor Ochs wanted the levy 
to be only $1.50. 

—The first vitrified brick pavement in North Adams, 
Mass., has just been laid. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CITY GOV- 
ERNMENT OF BOSTON.* 





BY JOSIAH QUINCY, MAYOR, BOSTON. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—This national con- 
ference of mayors and city councilmen, the first to be held in this 
country, is significant as a recognition of the growth of popular 
interest in the administration of city governments, of the increas- 
ing importance of their activities, and of the existence of a dis- 
tinctively American municipal problem. The concentration of 
population in large and compact communities is one of the not- 
able movements of the last quarter of a century; its effects can be 
seen in Europe, no less than in the United States. The forces 
which modern civilization has set at work have drawn people to- 
gether in cities, great and small, to an extent for which past his- 
tory affords no parallel; the life of urban communities has come 
to play a greater part than ever before in the total life of man- 
kind. 

The questions whether city life has not already proved too 
powerful a magnet in attracting people from the country to the 
town—-whether large numbers of those who to-day earn a scanty, 
sometimes a precarious, livelihood in cities would not be ma- 
terially better off in the country—whether municipalities will not 
yet be forced, in self-defence, to open up some regular channels 
through which those who become dependent upon the public 
may be returned, so to speak, to the soil, to earn their own sup- 
port from its cultivation—raise problems for the future which can 
only be suggested at the present time. The practical fact with which 
we have to deal is that this tendency toward a relatively greater 
growth of urbanthan of rural populationdoes not yet seem to have 
suffered any check, and that the good or bad administration of 
municipal governments affects a far larger number of people, and 
a greater fraction of the total population, than ever before. 

At the same time the different kinds of public service, either 
directly undertaken or indirectly controlled by the modern city, 
are more numerous, important, costly and complex than have 
ever been expected in the past of any kind of local administra- 
tion. 

City government in our day comes more closely home to the 
average citizen, means more to him in his daily life, in his 
health, safety, convenience and even pleasure, than any form of 
government has ever done in the past. Local government in a 
rural district undertakes very few branches of service to the com- 
munity, and is comparatively simple; in a great city it is neces- 
sarily highly organized and specialized, assuming a great variety 
of duties and activities. Aside from the primary necessities of 
an urban population, such as a supply of pure water, proper 
drainage, protection from fire, paved streets, etc., the advance of 
material civilization, the progress of invention, the spread of ed- 
ucation, have created, or made it possible to satisfy human 
wants which were scarcely dreamed of even a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Internal transportation within municipal limits has 
been revolutionized even within ten years in almost every city 
in the country, and electric lighting has had its great develop- 
ment within the same short period. 

The park systems upon which our American cities have wisely 
spent such great sums of money are comparatively recent in their 
origin; radically new methods of institution management have 
lately been introduced; boards of health cover a wider field in 
their work than ever before, and the doctrine that the provision 
of proper facilities for bathing, of local playgrounds or gymnasia 
for exercise, and even of some forms of popular recreation—such 
as band concerts and athletic contests—are proper municipal 
functions, is constantly growing in popular favor. 

It is impossible to impose any theoretical limit upon the varie- 
ties of service which the modern city may undertake at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayer, or to say to the municipal corporation: 
“Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” The advocates of 
progress, of the extension of municipal activities, can even point 
to many of the great cities of Europe, and ask whether an 
American city cannot afford to be equally comprehensive in its 
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undertakings for the public welfare. Thus the problem of city 
government is necessarily one of complexity and of great and 
growing scope; it demands of the municipal officer a wide knowl- 
edge of men and affairs, an understanding of and sympathy with 
the workings of popular institutions, a clear conception of govern- 
mental and administrative organization, and last, but not least, 
sincere devotion to the service of the public. 

We are here dealing with this problem as a national one, and 
from an American standpoint. 

The study of the development of modern European cities is 
most interesting, and we can learn many valuable lessons from 
them; but the whole basis of our municipal institutions and the 
habits of political thought of our people are so radically different 
from those of older countries that while we may profit by com- 
parison we cannot merely copy. We may see some admirable 
results abroad, and may desire to achieve them here; but they 
must be reached by methods in harmony with our people, not 
by a mere imitation of administrative means rooted in very dif- 
ferent political institutions. There are theoretical arguments 
both for and against universal suffrage as a basis for municipal 
government; we are simply called upon to deal with it as a fixed 
fact in our political system, and to make our machinery and 
methods conform to it. This means that the American city is not 
merely a business corporation, as is sometimes contended, but a 
political corporation—a body politic, in the government of which 
every citizen participates by virtue of his citizenship, not by vir- 
tue of his ownership of property or payment of taxes. 

Popular enlightenment as to what constitutes a good city gov- 
ernment must therefore at least accompany any permanent im- 
provement in municipal administration. In Europe the more highly 
educated classes can impose upon the masses the kind of govern- 
men they think best for them; in America the masses themselves 
must be educated to see and demand that which is best for the 
whole municipality. 

The question of city government in America is, of course, 
chiefly a local one. Each State has its own general or special 
laws for the incorporation and government of cities, and these 
differ widely from each other; some States assume more control 
than others over local administration. Political habits of thought 
and customs differ widely in different localities; each commu- 
nity has its own traditions, its own methods of government, its 
own local problems. 

Even the characteristics and habits of the different races 
which have contributed so largely to make up the population 
of our great cities enter largely into the question of municipal 
government. 

Local self-government is a fundamental American principle, 
and this necessarily involves great diversity in the forms of city 
government and in methods of administration. It would not be 
wise, even if it were practicable, to impose even the same gen- 
eral scheme of government upon every city in the country of a 
certain size, even though there might be a general agreement 
among experts that a particular scheme was theoretically the 
best. Each community must be allowed to work out its own 
salvation for itself, in its own way, or be made to suffer the 
consequences, sometimes disastrous enough, of a failure to do so. 

But in spite of all this, the problem of municipal government 
has a national side to it, and our presence here to-day is a rec- 
ognition of that fact. 

In the first place city government inevitably re-acts not only 
upon the government of the different States, but even upon that 
of the nation itself. If the standards of municipal administration 
are low, if dishonesty is allowed to go unpunished, if bribery and 
fraud are tolerated, if political machines are permitted to exploit 
the public instead of serving a party, State and Federal Govern- 
ment will inevitably feel the evil effects. Not only will general 
political standards be dangerously lowered, but federal elections 
will actually turn—as, indeed, they have already done in some in- 
stances—upon the vote of a few great cities. 

The welfare of the national government, therefore, demands 
that municipal governments shall be representative of the honesty 
and the public spirit of the local communities—that patroitism 
for the nation shall begin at home in the form of civic spirit for 
the city. : . 
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Secondly, while one city cannot afford to copy blindly from 
another, without regard to differences in local conditions, our 
municipalities have much to learn from the experience of each 
cther and from a comparison of the results attained under dif- 
ferent forms of municipal organization. A large city particularly 
cannot but profit by an intelligent study of the development of 
partly by learning to avoid mistakes which 
have been made elsewhere, partly by imitating the instances of 
successful achievement which are nearly everywhere to be found. 
If municipal government cannot be reduced to an exact science— 
and it certainly cannot be in our time—we cannot afford in deal- 
ing with municipal affairs, any more than in any other depart- 
ment of human activity, to ignore the lessons which are taught 
in the hard school of experience. As the wise man learns from 
the experience of others, so the enlightened municipality will 
profit by the lessons taught by the experience of other com- 
munities. In studying the organization of departmental work in 
great cities one cannot but be struck by the fact that each has 
worked out especially good results in certain lines. 

If we could only secure as good organization, and as good per- 
formance, in all of the departments of every city as we have 
already achieved in some of the departments of some of our cities, 
American municipal government would be something in which 
we could all take a just pride. 

One way to make progress, therefore, is for each city to set its 
standard at least as high, in every branch of public work, as any 
other city, of the same class in respect to population, has yet 
attained. It is a safe proposition that what one city has done an- 
other city of equal resources can do; we should therefore search 
out points of superiority in other cities and be quick to adopt the 
best wherever we can find it. All who are engaged practically 
in working out the problem of city government should feel that 
they are bound together in a common branch of public service, 
and that any improvement in municipal organization, adminis- 
tration or methods may benefit not one community alone, but 
many. Even the apparatus and appliances used in connection 
with the different branches of municipal service have now be- 
come greatly varied in character and function, and municipal en- 
gineering has developed into a special branch of professional 
study; the mechanical engineering or scientific experience of each 
city should so far as possible be made available for the benefit 
of all other cities. Publications especially devoted to municipal 
work are already promoting a spirit of inter-municipal co-opera- 
tion and helpfulness, and an annual conference of mayors and 
councilmen like the present one could not fail to have a beneficial 
effect in the same direction. 

In attacking the most difficult problem that has yet been met 
in connection with American political institutions, namely, that 
of the government of cities, there is great need of developing 
what may be called a common municipal consciousness, so that 
whatever forward step is anywhere taken may be felt through 
the whole great chain of American cities, extending from ocean 
to ocean and from the Lakes to the Gulf. 

With this much by way of introduction, I come to the partic- 
ular subject of this address. The organization of municipal gov- 
ernments deserves more consideration than it has generally re- 
ceived. 

We have been too apt in the past to accept the scheme of or- 
ganization and distribution of powers as we have found it in our 
American cities, and have given too little attention to the possi- 
bility of making fundamental improvements in these respects. 
Of course, correctness of organization is very far from being 
everything. An active civic spirit and a healthy public opinion 
may accomplish better results under a defective organization 
than the most perfect system would produce if the great body of 
citizens were careless or indifferent as to municipal administra- 
tion. The organization is only the tool, the work which it will 
accomplish depends upon the force which guides it; yet just as 
the same workman can do better work with a good tool than 
with a poor one, so better results can be secured under the same 
local conditions, from a municipal government scientifically or- 
ganized, than from one in which responsibility is divided and 
different functions are confused together. 
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The fundamental constitutional question in connection with 
city government is that of the distinction between, and distribu- 
tion of, executive and legislative powers. 

One of the things which distinguishes a free government from 
an autocracy is the separation under the former between the 
three different departments of government—the legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial—and the rule that neither of the three shall 
exercise any power pertaining to the other. Municipal govern- 
ments, of course, exercise no judicial power, though in some in- 
stances, as in New York city, the appointment of police-court 
judges has been vested in the mayor. It is somewhat remarkable 
that the two other powers, legislative and executive, should so 
generally have been mingled together in American cities, and 
that the successful example of the organization of the Federal 
Government (a government of limited powers, like that of a mu- 
nicipality) should have been so long ignored. 

Doubtless this has been due to a mistaken effort to model city 
governments as nearly as possible upon the lines of the direct 
government of the town, in which every citizen personally par- 
ticipated, instead of forming them upon the proper lines of rep- 
resentative political institutions—under which the voter, de- 
prived of direct participation in government, is protected by the 
division of its different powers between independent authorities, 
each acting as a check upon the other. 

The proposition that it would be highly dangerous to allow 
the judiciary to exercise the legislative or executive power, or to 
allow the executive to exercise the legislative or judicial power, 
commands instant assent, but in the government of American 
cities we have in nearly every case, until recent years, and in the 
vast majority of instances up to the present time, ignored the 
fundamental objections to the vesting of purely executive func- 
tions in municipal legislative bodies. We have given the mayor 
only a part, often a small part, of the executive powers vested in 
the municipal corporation, and we have given to the city coun- 
cil, beside the legislative power which properly belongs to it, 
various executive functions, such as the choice of important 
executive offices, and the direct control of certain branches 
of administration. 

The present constitution and organization of the government of 
the city of Boston is of some interest in this connection. 

In the spirit already indicated, the results which we have arrived 
at are presented with no dogmatic assumption that they are su- 
perior to those reached elsewhere by different methods, much less 
that other cities, whether small or large, should copy the scheme 
of municipal organization which Boston has finally arrived at. I 
merely present, for what it may be worth to others, the experience 
of one of the oldest communities in the country, which celebrated 
a few days since the seventy-fifth anniversary of the inauguration 
of its first city government. Boston to-day probably affords as 
good an example as any city in the country of what may be called 
responsible and centralized executive government, as distin- 
guished from the type of city government in which responsibility 
is divided among various officials, appointed or chosen in a 
variety of different ways, and in which there is no central control 
to secure co-ordination of the work of different departments and 
coherent administration. 

For two-thirds of a century after her incorporation as a city 
Boston was governed under a charter which vested in the city 
council the choice of nearly all the important officials of the city, 
and the control, through committees, of most of the administra- 
tive work. 

The mayor was the chief executive only in name. During-the first 
half of this period he had no veto power, but was a member and 
presiding officer of the board of aldermen, thus sharing in the 
legislative power; and at times he acquired in this way, through 
serving on important committees, some actual power and influ- 
ence. During the latter half of this period he possessed the veto 
power, but had no vote in the board of aldermen, and was re- 
duced still more nearly to the position of figurehead of the mu- 
nicipal corporation. 

But twelve years ago, in the year 1885, our Legislature passed 
an act making a radical change in this distribution of municipal 
powers; it expressly vested in the mayor all of the executive 
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powers of the city, to be exercised by him through the heads of 
the various departments, and it gave him the appointment, sub- 
ject to confirmation by the board of aldermen, of all administra- 
tive officers, excepting only the members of the school com- 
mittee, who were still to be chosen by the people; the police com- 
missioners, who were to be appointed by the Governor (the police 
force having been taken under State control), and the street com- 
missioners, who were also to be elected by the people, to have 
charge of the laying out of the new streets, and to exercise some 
other semi-judicial functions. 

The mayor was also given the absolute power of removing, 
without the assent of the board of aldermen, every officer sub- 
ject to appointment by him, for such cause as he might deem 
sufficient, and express in the order of removal. 

This power constitutes the real foundation of responsible ex- 
ecutive government. Without it a mayor can only be held re- 
sponsible for the making of an appointment originally; he can 
disclaim responsibility for the continuance of his appointee in 
office after he has proved incapable or unworthy. With this 
power the full general responsibility for every part of the admin- 
istration comes home at all times to a single head. While the 
power of removal may be rarely used, its existence is essential, 
not indeed to good government—for that may perhaps be at- 
tained under any system—but to responsible government, in any 
proper sense of that term. 

In Boston the mayor possesses substantially the same unre- 
stricted power of removing any executive officer from his posi- 
tion which is enjoyed by the President of the United States. 

Even under the charter of Greater New York many important 
administrative offices are practically independent of the mayor 
after the expiration of the first six months of his four-year term. 
The power of removal has been conservatively exercised in Bos- 
ton during the twelve years of its existence, and has only been 
made use of in a very few instances; no demand for its abolition 
has yet been heard, but on the contrary the masses of the people 
now fully realize that they can bring directly home to the mayor 
the responsibility for all important acts of the heads of depart- 
ments, and they show no disposition to relinquish this privilege. 

The executive powers vested in the mayor are now exercised 
in Boston through no less than thirty-three different depart- 
ments. The question whether particular departments should be 
directed by single officers, paid boards, or unpaid boards, is one 
to which a good deal of attention has been paid in recent years. 

Two years ago paid boards of three members each at the head 
of the fire, water and public institutions departments were abol- 
ished, and a single commissioner, appointed for a term of three 
years, was placed at the head of each of these important depart- 
ments. The best opinion with us decidedly supports this change. 
But it must not be forgotten that the position of single com- 
missioner calls for considerably higher qualifications than are 
required to make a fairly satisfactory member of a board of 
three. Under the single-headed system everything depends upon 
the appointment of the right man, and it is not always easy for 
a mayor to secure the service in such positions of men of the 
requisite business ability and experience. A single commissioner 
possessing the right qualifications can doubtless do better work 
than a board at the head of a purely executive department, like 
that of fire or water; but a single commissioner who falls short 
of possessing such qualifications may, on the other hand, do 
more mischief than a board would be likely to do. 

Under a single head, however, the responsibility for depart- 
ment administrations comes back much more directly upon the 
mayor than under a board, and he is consequently, for his own 
protection alone, likely to exercise proper discrimination in the 
making of such important appointments. 

Boston only retains salaried boards at the head of three de- 
partments, those of assessing, health and elections; of the other 
thirty executive departments twenty have single paid heads and 
ten are controlled by unpaid boards. The reasons for retaining 
paid boards in these three cases are obvious, the duties of each 
being of a semi-judicial rather than of an executive character. 
A few words as to our board of elections may be of interest in 
this connection, as it is a somewhat peculiar institution. The 
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board consists of four members, representing equally the two 
great political parties, one member being appointed each year 
by the mayor for a four-year term. 

All duties whatsoever relative to the registration of voters, 
the conduct of caucuses and elections, the preparation of ballots, 
the tabulation of votes and determination of results, and the re- 
count of ballots in cases of contests, now devolve upon this 
board; it also has the determination, sitting as a quasi-judicial 
body with the chief justice of the municipal court as a filth mem- 
ber, of all contests as to the making up of the official ballot and 
the use of party designations thereof. 

Formerly these duties were divided between the board of reg- 
istrars of voters, the city clerk and the board of aldermen, but 
now no other official of the city has anything to do with any 
matter pertaining to elections, everything being concentrated 
under this one department—an arrangement which greatly pro- 
motes simplicity, and will doubtless continue to work satisfac- 
torily in other respects, provided only that the members of the 
board enjoy the confidence of the political parties that they rep- 
resent, and of the general public. Thus far the board has worked 
entirely harmoniously, in spite of its bi-partisan character. 

The question as to what branches of municipal work can ad- 
vantageously be placed under unpaid boards is one which has 
received a good deal of attention in Boston. 

Our experience certainly leads to the conclusion that within 
its appropriate sphere—and this is a limited one—there is no 
better or safer form of department control. What we believe 
this sphere to be can best be indicated by giving the names of 
the unpaid boards now established: These are the trustees of the 
City Hospital, the trustees of the Public Library, the park com- 
missioners, the trustees for paupers, the trustees for children, the 
trustees for insane persons, the overseers of the poor, the ceme- 
tery trustees, the sinking-funds commissioners, and the recently 
established board of municipal statistics. Our experience leads 
us to believe that each of these branches of our municipal ser- 
vice can be better managed in this manner than in any other. 

These ten boards contain in the aggregate sixty-two members, 
appointed for terms running from three to five years; as they 
now include in their membership eleven women, I think we can 
claim to have more female heads of departments than any city 
in the country. 

Boston has never found any difficulty in securing the services 
of able and public-spirited citizens upon her unpaid boards, and 
her experience certainly leads to the conclusion that they fofm 
a stable and valuable element in municipal administration. By 
the establishment of three separate boards of seven members 
each for the care of pauper institutions, institutions for children 
and insane hospitals, respectively, our city can justly claim that 
she has placed herself in advance of any other in the country in 
establishing scientific, specialized and humanitarian management 
of charitable and reformatory work. 





KANSAS CITY ENLARGED. 


At a special election on December 2 it was voted to 
extend the city limits of Kansas City, Mo., so as to in- 
crease its area from thirteen square miles to twenty-six 
square miles. The extension brings into the limits of 
Kansas City the city of Westport and the towns of Shef- 
field, Cetropolis and Manchester, and adds about 25,- 
eoc to the population of the city. This makes Kansas 
City’s population about 190,000. 





—Willis D. Sanford, president of the village of Bata- 
via, N. Y., has compiled and published in a pamphlet 
some interesting statistics on the street improvements 
made there during the season of 1897. The work was all 
done with a steam road roller and a rock crusher, and at 
a total cost of $4,650 ten miles of streets were improved. 
The average cost of crushed stone placed on the streets 
ready for the roller was $1.25 per yard. The total ex- 
pense of operating the steam roller was $7.70 per day. 
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League of American Municipalities. 


{he success of the League of American Municipalities 
is pertect. itis doubtiul u any big organization ever be- 
gai its Career more auspiciously. When it is considered 
ulat the taking out of a membership in this organization 
requires, 1 most cases, the adoption of a resolution by 
two branches of a municipal legislature, after reterence 
to and consideration by proper committees, the rapid 
growth ot the League is little less than phenomenal. 
Dome municipalities, like the great city ot New York, 
have made record-breaking time in putuung League mei- 
bership resolutions througn the various formaliues of the 
laws governing the actions of councils. in New York 
the resolution, on account of its appropriation of money, 
could not be passed at the same meeting of the council 
at which it was introduced, and so it very properly went 
to the finance committee. In the regular order ot things 
it would not have been heard of again for a month or so, 
bur at the very next meeting of the council, Chairman 
John T. Oakley, of the finance committee, secured unani- 
nious consent to bring the matter up ahead of its order, 
and it passed unanimously. “It is seldom that we get a 
chance to appropriate such a small amount of money for 
such a great amount of good,” remarked Mr. Oakley. 





It is now quite certain that by the time of the Detroit 
convention the membership roll of the League will in- 
clude nearly all of the important municipalities in the 
United States and Canada. In January the secretary will 
publish a list of members which will surprise even the 
niost sanguine friends of the League. 





The Bureau of Information has its work well in hand. 
lt has already received and replied to a large number 
of inquiries from members regarding various questions 
relating to municipal management. That the services 
of the bureau are in demand has already been demon- 
strated by the nuimber and variety of questions put to it 
Ly members. Several cities have called for information 
on municipal lighting plants; one city has asked to be 
informed in the matter of acquiring and operating a 
water plant; another wants to know all about special 
assessments and taxation for sewerage purposes; another 
secks information on street sprinkling; another is after 
knowledge pertaining to street cleaning; another is in- 
vestigating the comparative qualities and cost of paving 
materials; another wants pointers for a new charter; and, 
as a matter of fact, questions pertaining to all branches 
of municipal work are coming into the bureau. Proba- 
bly the most important information now being compiled 
by the secretary and his office assistants is that pertain- 
ing to the municipal ownership of lighting plants. To 
secure adequate data on this subject is quite a task, but 
the matter will be ready for publication within a few 
weeks. 





While Mayor Collier was speaking in favor of munic- 
ipal ownership at a recent public meeting in Atlanta, a 
gentleman in the audience interrupted him with the re- 
mark that there were no reliable statistics on the subject. 
“You say they are not reliable, because you can’t take 
them and prove your side of the question,” remarked 
the mayor, whereupon the man in the audience appealed 
to Mr. Carroll D. Wright as authority for the statement 
that the statistics on the subject of municipal ownership 
were not reliable. “Mr Carroll D. Wright,” repeated the 
mayor, “I happen to know something about Mr. Wright 
which would taint with suspicion anything he might 
say on this question. The statement of his former busi- 


hess partner is enough to condemn Mr. Wright, and, 
personally, 1 believe the charges are true.” Continuing, 
Mayor Collier referred to the resolution introduced at 
the last session of the Columbus convention, by which 
the assistance of the delegates was offered to Mr. Wright 
in his work of compiling statistics on municipal owner- 
ship. ‘Lhis resolution was introduced by a representa- 
tive of the gas trust, who broke into the convention as 
a substitute tor the mayor of Lampa, Fla., and Mayor 
Collier expressed his regret over not being present at the 
time, so that he could have torn the mask trom the proxy 
of the mayor of ‘Lampa.” 





There has been considerable misunderstanding, due 
priuicipally to talse reports sent out by the Associated 
i Tess at the time, of the real significance of the reso- 
tion imtroduced at Columbus by Mr. A. J. board- 
man, the representative of the gas trust, wno secured 
the privileges of the tloor as proxy tor the mayor ot Lam- 
pa. ihe resolution merely tendered to the United States 
ucparunent of labor the co-operation of the delegates to 
the convention in the work of compiling statistics on 
miunicipal Ownership. lt in no way committed the 
League to any policy, and the report of the Associated 
Press, that by the adoption of this resolution the League 
went on record as opposed to the extension of municipal 
ownership, at this time was wholly false. ‘Lhere is a sus- 
picion that the United States department of labor, under 
the present administration, is in close touch with the 
private gas interests of the country, and that any sta- 
tistics it may compile and publish will not be favorable to 
the champions of municipal ownership of lighting plants. 
This suspicion was strengthened at the Columbus con- 
vention by the fact that Commissioner Wright’s resolu- 
tion was introduced and pushed through by a gentle- 
nian who represents large gas interests, and who had no 
legal standing in the convention. ‘There is some talk 
now of having this resolution expunged from the record 
of the Columbus convention, on the ground that it was 
not introduced by an accredited delegate. There is no 
provision in the constitution of the League for represent- 
ation by proxy, and therefore Mr. Boardman really had 
no right to sit in the convention. Several delegates, who 
knew of Mr. Boardman’s connection with the gas trust, 
spoke against the adoption of the resolution, but, with 
fine courtesy, they refrained from throwing Mr. Board- 
man (who is a real good fellow, personally) out of the 
convention. Mayor McMurray, of Denver, said that 
he did not like government statistics, anyway, because 
by the time they were published they were always an- 
tique. 





In this connection, the publication of Mr. Boardman’s 
“proxy” will be of interest. Here it is: 


Tampa, Fla., Sept. 16, 1897. 
A. J. BoarpMAN, Esq., 
813 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir: As it will be impossible for me to attend the conven- 
tion at Columbus, Ohio, on the 28th inst., and having learned 
that you expect to be present, I would respectfully request that 
you act as my representative on this occasion, as it is my earnest 
desire that Tampa should be represented. I therefore appoint 
you as my alternate or representative, and sincerely trust it may 
suit your convenience to act in that capacity. 

Yours sincerely, M. E. Gitiett, Mayor. 


It would be interesting to know how the mayor of Tam- 
pa learned that Mr. Boardman expected to be present. 
It would add interest to the affair to know why the 
mayor of Tampa loaned his shield of office to the rep- 
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resentative of the gas and electric trusts for an occa- 
sion of this kind. Can it be that Mayor Gillett is one 
of those “friends” for whom the General Electric Com- 
pany called for so desperately in their attempt to pack 
the convention against municipal ownership? 





The false and misleading reports of the Columbus con- 
vention sent out by the Associated Press were written 
by I. W. Hawthorne, an old friend and close companion 
of “Proxy” Boardman. Mr. Hawthorne was formerly 
connected with the daily newspapers of New York city, 
and that will account for his aptitude for writing from 
iniagination rather than from facts. About ten days 
before the date of the Columbus meeting he appeared at 
the office of Assistant General Manager Diehl, of the 
Associated Press, in New York, stated that he was going 
to attend the convention at Columbus, because he was 
personally interested in it, and requested the privilege of 
representing the Associated Press there. Mr. Diehl gave 
him the assignment. Hawthorne went to Columbus, 
shared a room with Mr. Boardman at the Chittenden 
Hotel, worked hard as a lobbyist for the lighting trusts, 
sent out such “news” reports of the convention as Board- 
man dictated, and came back to New York to receive 
the censure of Mr. Diehl, whom he had deceived and 
betrayed. If anything is needed to discredit Haw- 
thorne’s reports of this convention, a remark made by 
Mr. Diehl to Secretary Gilkison will suffice: “We were 
‘taken in’ by this man Hawthorne,” said Mr. Diehl, “but 
he will never fool us again, because we shall never give 
him another opportunity.” 

The attack of a Western municipal journal upon the 
League in general, and Secretary Gilkison in particular, 
is without effect, because it is so miserably smeared with 
sour grapes. 

President MacVicar has received the following letter 
from the superintendent of a private water company in 
a large city: 

It is with much pleasure that I have read your address before 
the mayors’ convention at Columbus, Ohio, and I must say it is 
the best thing on the subject I have ever seen. Although I have 
been superintendent of a private company for the past eighteen 
years and am yet, I agree with you in every particular that a city 
should ownits own water and light plants. In your article you 


have given the public much valuable information, and it should 
be published in pamphlet form and distributed among the 


citizens of every city. 


Mayor MacVicar’s Columbus address, which was 
printed in full in the October number of Ciry GOVERN- 
MENT, has been republished in a very large number of 
daily papers throughout the country. The mayor has 
received about fifty letters complimentary of ‘his effort. 
A copy of the address was sent, on request, to the munic- 
ipal library of London, and ten colleges have received 
copies for use in their departments of sociology. 

One of the most significant municipal movements of 
recent years, and perhaps one destined to prove one of 
the most potent, is the League of American Municipali- 
ties, which was the outcome of the recent convention in 
Columbus, Ohio, of mayors and councilmen from 101 
cities in twenty-three states. The purpose is to make 
possible an exchange of ideas regarding the conduct of 
city affairs on business principles. It is realized that 
many of the problems of city government are the same in 
all municipalities, and it is proposed to make the lessons 
of single experiments available for all. With this end 
in view the officials of the league have established in 
New York a central bureau for the collection and dis- 
semination of information on all subjects relating to mu- 
nicipal departmental work, a source from which city 
officials may secure facts and figures pertaining to such 
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matters as street paving, sanitation, collection and dis- 
posalof garbage, street cleaning, public lighting, water sup- 
ply, fire and pouice protection, parks and playgrounds, the 
granting of street railway, water, electric, gasand telephone 
iranchises, municipal legislation, etc. Large results in 
economy of effort should result from this work; and that 
there is an earnest effort to make the bureau of informa- 
tion of practical benefit the writer can testify from the 
response received to a letter of inquiry already addressed 
to it. Membership in the Municipal League is held by 
the cities themselves and not by individuai otticials. Thus 
each city in the league has an individual! interest in mak- 
ing this bureau of information a success, and will natural- 
ly contribute information from otncial sources that will 
be of benefit to other members of the league. ‘Lhe bu- 
reau will have a conveniently arranged brary, com- 
posed of all the printed reports of the various depart- 
ments of all the cities in the league, together with a large 
amount of valuable statistics and data relative to munic- 
ipal affairs —Vost, Rochester, N. Y. 





Mayor Black, of Columbus, will call a convention of 
Ohio mayors and councilmen for the purpose of forming 
a state association. The convention wiil last two days, 
and in all probability will be held during the latter part 
of January. Mayor Black has been urged to call the 
meeting by a number of Ohio mayors. 





At a convention held at Clarksburg, on November 29, 
the West Virginia Mayors’ Association was organized. 
Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
President, U. S. Kendall, mayor of Fairmount; vice- 
president, R. H. Thomas, mayor of Parkersburg, secre- 
tary, Charles B. Goodwin, mayor of Weston; treasurer, 
O. Q. Owens, mayor of Clarksburg. 





The mayors and councilmen of about twenty cities in 
the state of Florida held a convention at Jacksonville 
during the second week of November. Many subjects 
of interest were discussed, and a permanent organization, 
to be known as the Florida Mayors and Councilmen’s 
Association, was formed. The officers for the first year 
are: Mayor R. D. Knight, Jacksonville, president; Mayor 
Charles E. Davis, Madison, secretary; Councilman W. 
R. O’Neal, Orlando; Councilman M. F. Robinson, San- 
ford; Councilman F. W. Armstrong, Tallahassee; Mayor 
T. J. Laud-Brown, Green Cove Springs, and Councilman 
J. M. Des Rochers, Jacksonville, executive committee. 





The state association of North Dakota has been 
called by President J. A. Johnson to meet at Grand 
Forks on January 12. President MacVicar, Vice-Presi- 
dent Collier, Treasurer Black and Secretary Gilkison, 
of the national organization, have been invited to attend, 
and it is probable that the invitation will be accepted by 
some of them. 


USEFUL' FORTHE FIRE SERVICE, 





The realization of the necessity for some device by 
which firemen at the end of a line of hose in a burning 
building could instantaneously signal the engineer, led 
William H. Josselyn, of Bridgeport, Conn., to invent the 
automatic water signal. This device is attached to the 
engine, and by shutting off the water at the nozzle the 
fireman in the burning building can blow the whistle on 
the engine any desired number of times, according to a 
code for calling for more water, for less water, to shut 
off the line, for more hose, for help or for anything. As 
each gate on the engine has a separate whistle the en- 
gineer knows from which line of hose each signal comes. 
Mr. Josselyn’s device has been adopted by the Boston 
fire department. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT. 


The City GovEeRNMENT Publishing Company has 
been incorporated, with B. F. Gilkison as president, and 
Villiam S. Gale as secretary and treasurer. The newly 
organized company will push the business with vigor, 
and keep the publication well in the lead of its competi- 
tors, the policy of the directors being to improve the 
paper continuously. Since his election to the secretary- 
ship of the League of American Municipalities, Mr. Gil- 
kison has found it necessary to be relieved of many of 
the duties imposed upon him as publisher of this paper, 
and the details of the management will hereafter be cared 
for by Mr. Gale, who has had excellent experience in 
this field of work, having been connected with that ster- 
ling periodical, the Progressive Age. 





To its hundred or more of advertisers and to its 
thousands of subscribers and friends Ciry GovERNMENT 
wishes the merriest kind of a Christmas and a most pros- 
perous new year. We are of good cheer, thank you, 
and we want everybody to be happy with us. To our 
patrons, especially, do we desire to extend the compli- 
ments of the season, for it is through their appreciation 
of our work that we have reached that happy mood 
which inspires us to wish everybody all kinds of lasting 
good luck. There is nothing small about the makers of 
Ciry GOVERNMENT; there never has been from the start: 
and our enemies may drop in during the holidays, if 
they choose, and receive the jolliest kind of a greeting. 
Yes, we have a few enemies, and we are thankful to them 
for the help they have given us. We have given them 
some hard raps, but lost no strength in doing so, and 
they have directed some sledge-hammer blows against 
us, all of which we have properly appreciated as a tonic. 
As we view the events of the past year, as reflected upon 
the mirror of time, we realize for the first time that our 
success would not have been quite so great had it not 
been for the enemies we have made. 





City GOVERNMENT was started a year and a half ago 
as an independent journal for city officials. It was an- 
nounced in the beginning that the paper would neither 
give nor take favors; that it would promote the right 
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and discourage the wrong in all departments of munic- 
ipal work; that it would print facts rather than theories, 
and that it would be a reliable and authentic source of 
information for all classes of city officials. From this 
policy it has never wavered for an instant. Its editorial 
policy is not for sale, nor is it offered as a premium to 
its advertisers. By this virtue Ciry GOVERNMENT has 
failed to get some very remunerative advertising patron- 
age, but such failure has ultimately led to the success 
of the paper. If there is one thing above all others of 
which Ciry GOVERNMENT is proud tt is its class of adver- 
tisers,,among whom will be found none but the very best 
of houses in their respective lines—business houses of 
the very highest reputation for stability and integrity. 





During the first few months of its existence City 
GOVERNMENT made encouraging progress, and during 
the year now closing its success has simply broken all 
records in the history of class journalism. ‘To-day the 
paper has a paid circulation greater than that of all the 
other municipal journals combined. ‘This is no idle 
boast, but a fact which we are prepared to prove. CiTy 
GOVERNMENT excels in circulation simply because it ex- 
cels in merit; it is the only paper treating all branches of 
municipal work; it is not the organ of any trust or cor- 
poration; it prints facts without fear or favor, and that 
accounts for its popularity. Mayor Strong, of New 
York, upon the eve of his retirement from office, renews 
his subscription, because he admires and likes to read 
an independent journal; Health Commissioner Stone, of 
St. Paul, pays several years’ subscription in advance, be- 
cause he is afraid his paper might be stopped: Senator 
Jacob Cantor quotes the paper on the floor of the legis- 
lature at Albany, because it gives facts which make his 
argument indisputable; the councils of many cities ap- 
propriate money to supply all members and all heads of 
departments with the paper, because they consider it a 
great help in the proper administration of municipal af- 
fairs—these are the straws which show the direction of 
the wind, brethren. 


—_—_—— 


About a year ago Ciry GOVERNMENT rather severely 
criticised the method pursued by the board of fire com- 
missioners of Buffalo in the matter of purchasing hose. 
Partly on account of this attack, the president of the 
board, Mr. G. Fred. Zeller, sent his resignation to Mayor 
Jewett, who accepted it with reluctance, after making a 
strenuous but unsuccessful effort to persuade Mr. Zeller 
to retain the position. The editor of this paper, upon the 
occasion of a recent visit to Buffalo, made inquiries in 
regard to Mr. Zeller, and learned that his standing in 
business and social life is of the very highest rank; that 
he served for many years as a fire commissioner, with- 
out compensation, and that the present superiority of 
the Buffalo fire department is due largely to his efforts. 
We believe it is but just to explain that Crry GOVERN- 
MENT did not intend to have its comments of a year ago 
construed as an attack upon the character of Mr. Zeller. 
We have no doubt that during his service as a fire com- 
missioner he did what he considered to be best for the de- 
partment and the people it served. 





Because Mr. E. M. Bigelow, director of public works 
of Pittsburg, is a plain spoken man, Mr. Josiah Day, 
street sprinkler agent, finds himself in the peculiar posi- 
tion of a man contradicting himself. Recently Mr. Bige- 
low purchased a street sprinkler from the Studebaker 
Company for $309.75, despite the fact that a lower bid 
had been submitted by the Miller-Knoblock concern. A 
citizen, at the instigation of the Municipal League, 
sought to enjoin the controller from paying the Stude- 
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baker bill, and when asked about the case Mr. Bigelow 
said: “Some time ago Josiah Day was agent for the Stu- 
debaker Company. At that time Mr. Day stated posi- 
tively to me that the Miller-Knoblock sprinkler was no 
good, and advised me against its purchase. However, 
despite Mr. Day’s advice, I purchased a Miller-KKnoblock 
sprinkler. That was four years ago, and the experience 
has sustained the opinion of Mr. Day. Later, however, 
Mr. Day became the agent of the Miller-Knoblock Com- 
pany, and when I awarded the recent contract to the 
Studebakers, he wrote a letter to an attorney advising 
hin to bring the matter before the Municipal League. ”’ 





By a vote of 15 to 4 the council of Rochester, N. Y., 
decided to purchase seventy ballot machines, at a total 
cost of $31,500, for use in the elections of next and sub- 
sequent years. The machines designated to be pur- 
chased, best known as the Myers, were used at an elec- 
tion in Rochester in 1896, and the experiment was such 
a failure that the council refused to pay for the use of 
the machines. This same council now turns itself upside 
down by ordering seventy of the machines in a hurry, 
although there will be no opportunity to use them until 
the election of next year. The debate upon the resolu- 
tion authorizing the purchase was amusing, if not edify- 
ing. Alderman Crane, for the minority, made a very 
brief statement to the effect that he had much to say in 
opposition to the purchase, but there was no use saying 
it. Apparently he was not unconscious of what the ma- 
jority proposed to do. Aldermen Kelly, Johnston and 
Selye, speaking for the majority, took the lofty and pa- 
triotic position of patrons of home industry. The burden 
of their song was that the $31,500 ought to be spent 
with the manufacturers of the Myers apparatus, because 
the machines. were to be made in Rochester. ‘To these 
speakers the quality of the goods seemed to be a matter 
of indifference; the impulse of generosity had suddenly 
attacked them, and they wanted to give some financial 
encouragement to the promoters of a local enterprise. 
Nary a word did they say for the efficacy of the Myers 
machines. Alderman Selye, who has an inexplicable 
reputation as a grand-stand player, expressed his loyalty 
to home industries by saying: ‘‘I am willing to do the 
sympathy act when it don’t cost anything, like anybody 
else, and this don’t cost anything.” This is as sensible 
as it is grammatical. We wonder if the taxpayers will 
agree with Selye that it ‘‘don’t cost anything” to buy 
seventy ballot machines for experimental purposes. If 
we were quite certain that the taxpayers of Rochester en- 
tertain the same fatherly interest ininfant home industries 
as is manifested by the majority of the council we would 
like to begin negotiations forthwith for the establishment 
of a gold-brick factory in that enterprising town. 





It is said that the new charter for Minneapolis, which 
is now being drawn up by a special commission, will give 
the mayor unusual powers and responsibilities. He will 
be given the authority to appoint and remove all heads 
of departments, and is to have the use of a contingent 
fund for getting evidence against municipal corrup- 
tionists, and is not to be required to divulge how he uses 
the money. It is proposed to make the city attorney, 
instead of the president of the council, the chief executive 
officer of the city in the absence of the mayor. 





That very good churchman and philanthropist, J. 
Pierpont Morgan, wants to comfort his fellow country- 
men by placing them in the embrace of another trust. 
This time it is the sewer pipe manufacturers whom dear 
Mr. Morgan wants to bring together. It is frankly an- 
nounced that the object of forming the trust is to save 
about $2,000,000 annually in office expenses, cost of sell- 
ing, freight, etc., and to raise prices about ro per cent. 
The promotcrs of this scheme are entitled to no credit 
for their candor in making this statement, because the 
people already understand that trusts are not formed for 
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the purpose of giving the consumers of their products 
the benefit of their saving in expenses. ‘The sewer pipe 
people had a meeting in Ohio a couple of weeks ago, but 
the plans for the trust did not go through then. If this 
combination is finally made, Ciry GOVERNMENT wants to 
offer a great deal of free advertising to the few sewer pipe 
establishments that keep out of it. 





Chief Engineer John Leonard, of the Biddeford, Me., 
fire department, withholds his approval of a bill of 
$1,100 rendered against his city by the Revere Rubber 
Company for fire hose. A fifty-foot section of this hose 
was tested under 400 pounds pressure; it increased thirty 
and one half inches in length, nearly three-fourths of an 
inch in circumference and twisted around just once and 
a half. This is very bad hose at any price, not good 
enough for use in any fire department, and Chief Leon- 
ard is justified in refusing to approve the bill for it. 





Judge T. J. Humes has been elected mayor of Seattle, 
Wash., to succeed W. D. Wood, resigned. Judge Humes 
has had much experience in executive work, and he will 
doubtless make a very good mayor. 





Alderman George A. Durnam, of Minneapolis, has 
been convicted of soliciting a bribe from a firm of con- 
tractors, and sentenced to six and a half years in the 
State penitentiary. 





Anything about asphalt is interesting wherever there 
are asphalt pavements: <A special commission from the 
interior department is now at work in Utah to arrange 
with the Indians on the Uncompahgre reservation for 
the opening to the public of what geologists say is the 
richest tract of asphaltum in the world. There has been 
contention over this property in Congress. A special 
act was passed that a portion of the reservation should 
be thrown open to the public for homestead entry. Sec- 
retary Hoke Smith, having knowledge of the value of 
the lands, refused to permit them to go into the hands of 
prospectors at the nominal price charged for homesteads. 
His successor in office also declined to open the land, 
claiming that as the Indians had not agreed on a division 
of the reservation property the Government could not le- 
gally dispose of it. This threw it back into Congress, and 
several anxious speculators have made preparations to 
grab for the asphalt deposits. It is believed that Secre- 
tary Bliss will on account of the value of the property 
dispose of it by auction. Experts say that as soon as the 
Utah asphalt beds are developed the effect will be a con- 
siderable reduction in the price of asphalt. 


According to the new specifications 515 miles of 
streets will be sprinkled in St. Louis next season. For 
the season recently ended 498 miles of streets received 
attention, and the sprinkling was done at an average cost 
of $210 per mile for the entire term of eight and one-half 
months. The specifications called for four sprinklings a 
day, but very few streets were sprinkled that often. Next 
season the specifications will be rigidly enforced. 





A new feature of asphalt pavement deterioration is 
under investigation in Rochester. A hitherto unex- 
plained crumbling of the asphalt, even when laid on a 
practically solid foundation, is now ascribed by some of 
the theorists to the effect of escaping gas. Its effect on 
the pavement is said to be in the withdrawal of the oil 
from the asphalt, thus taking the “life,” or the cohesion, 
out of it. Investigation in places where much difficulty 
has been found in keeping the pavement in repair showed 
the presence between the asphalt and the concrete foun- 
dation of a slimy, tar-like substance, accompanied by a 
strong odor of gas. 
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The portraits of more than a score of the city officials 
of Columbus, Ohio, are published in this issue. These 
gentlemen will always be remembered for the courteous, 
generous and affable manner in which thhey entertained 
the hundreds of mayors and councilmen who attended 
the first convention of the League of American Munici- 
palities, held in their city last September. The visiting 
officials from all parts of the country fairly owned the city 
of Columbus during the convention, and they will always 
consider themselves under obligations to Mayor Black 
and his happy official family for the good time they en- 
joyed. No city in the country can boast of a more effi- 
cient staff of municipal officers than Columbus, and to 
show that a finer looking set of men cannot be found we 
present these portraits. 
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such a complaint were made (Smedley vs. Irwin, 51 Pa. 445; and 
Carother’s appeal, 118 Pa., 468). In matters of discretion, if the 
legislative body has the authority to pass an act, the courts can- 
not restrain the execution of it, unless there is proof of fraud, 
such as bribery and corruption, in the enactment of it. We say 
this at the outset of our decision in this case for the purpose of 
showing that we do not intend to express any opinion whatever 
on the expediency of the lease in question. 

The assertion that the manufacture and furnishing of 
gas to the citizens of Philadelphia is a municipal duty is 
denied. The court declares a grant of power to a city to 
furnish light, heat, water, fire engines, iceboats, market 
places, sewers, bridges and other comforts and conve- 
niences of city life invests the city with a power only, 
and does not impose a duty or obligation to exercise it. 
The history of the city’s fire department, markets, wharves, 
street cleaning is reviewed to support this contention. 
Being, therefore, a power merely, and not a duty, the 
means of exercising the power must of necessity be left 





CHARLES H. BROWN, 4 
Deputy Clerk Police Court 
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PHILADELPHIA GAS WORKS DECISION. 


Judge Arnold, of Common Pleas Court, Philadelphia, 
in his decision refusing to grant an injunction against 
Mayor Warwick and other officials to restrain them from 
consummating the lease of the city gas works to the 
United Gas Improvement Company, said: 

The wisdom and propriety of making a lease of the gas works 
is a matter with which a court has nothing whatever todo. Ina 
constitutional form of government, the powers of which are 
divided and distributed among three great departments—the 
legislative, the executive and the judicial—it is important that 
the limitations upon each department should be observed, and 
that neither should overstep the bounds and assume powers 
which do not belong to it. Courts cannot, however, restrain the 
execution of a law or ordinance simply because they may not 
agree with the legislative body in the wisdom or propriety of the 
act, nor because it has hastily or improvidently passed, even if 


to the discretion of the legislative body. In many cities 
in this State gas and water are furnished by private cor- 
porations. The cities have powers conferred by statutes 
to give consent to a private corporation to occupy the 
streets for the purpose of furnishing gas and water, with 
the privilege on the part of the city of purchasing and 
operating the gas or water works on certain terms. It 
involves no stretch of construction to declare, as was 
frankly admitted by one of the counsel whoargued in favor 
of the injunction, that a city, or, to put the proposition in 
the concrete, the city of Philadelphia, has full power to 
sell, lease or altogether abandon the gas works. 





For advertising for proposals for municipal work City 
GOVERNMENT is an excellent medium, 
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WELL-KNOWN BUSINESS HOUSES. 


MR. CHARLES G. BRAXMAR. 

Of all men in commercial life, none has a wider or 
better acquaintance with city officials than Mr. Charles 
G. Braxmar, of 
New York city. 
For a great many 
years he has attend- 
ed all the important 
conventions in the 
country,and was an 
unusually popular 
visitor to the recent 
Columbus conven- 
tion of mayors and 
councilmen. He 
makes friends rap- 
idly, and_ retains 
them for life, be- 
cause he is a gen- 
tleman with 
whom it is a pleas- 
ure to meet, either 
in a business or 
social way. Mr. 
Braxmar is the 
- largest manufac- 

a\ turer of badges, 
Y medals, society 
rings, pins and 
charms in this country, and among his patrons are hun- 
dreds of fire, police and other departments of munic- 
ipalities. He makes a specialty of manufacturing ex- 
pensive gold and jeweled badges, such as are used by 
heads of departments and members of councils. 


THE ARCHIBALD WHEEL COMPANY. 


The superiority of the Archibald iron hubbed wheel 
is so well known that it needs no comment here. This 
wheel is used by every manufacturer of steam fire en- 
gines in this coun- 
try, by every large 
city fire depart- 
ment,by the United 
States Government, 
and by nearly all 
the leading manu- 
facturers of wag- 
ons. As a matter 
of fact, for all roll- 
ing stock which is 
put to severe ser- 
vice, the Archibald 
wheel is conceded 
to be indispensable. 
John S. Field, vice- 
president and gen- 
eral manager of the 
Knickerbocker Ice 
Company, of Chi- 
cago, says that his 
company have been 
using Archibald 
wheels for fifteen 
years, having 125 
sets on ice wagons, and that they never have broken 
one, and if new tires are put on as needed they are prac- 
tically indestructible. The Archibald wheels are used 
in all parts of North, South and Central America, and 
the manufacturers have testimonials as to their excel- 
lent work from thousands of users throughout this im- 
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mense territory. A comparatively new production of 
the Archibald Wheel Company is their roll-bearing axle, 
which has been found to be an especially good thing 
for fire apparatus, because by avoiding all friction it 
makes the vehicle much easier of traction. The works of 
the Archibald Wheel Company are located at Lawrence, 
Mass. We present herewith a portrait of Mr. FE. A. 
Archibald, the president of the company, who is well and 
favorably known to fire department officials throughout 
the country. 


J. B. COLT & CO. 


To public school officials the house of J. B. Colt & Co., 
of New York, is of particular interest. A great many of 
the progressive school boards have come to realize that 
a proper course of instruction in our public schools must 
include a series of illustrated lectures. Such a feature of 
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NEW YORK “ EDUCATIONAL” STEREOPTICON.y4 of 


the educational system has been adopted in many cities, 
and has proved to be not only instructive, but interest- 
ing and entertaining, especially so when the lectures have 
been well illustrated. As manufacturers of apparatus for 
the production and projection of light, J. B. Colt & Co. 
are the leaders in this country, and it is but natural that 
they should be the firm selected by boards of educa- 
tion to furnish stereopticon outfits for school use. It was 
to this firm that the board of education of New York city 
awarded the contract for furnishing the apparatus for 
the illustration of the course of free lectures given in the 
New York public schools. The apparatus made for this 
board is now known as the “ New York Educational 
Stereopticon,” and is particularly adapted for illustrating 
lectures with the usual lantern slides. For more extend- 
ed educational work Messrs. Colt & Co. make other 
forms, with which any source of light and various scien- 
tific attachments may be used, the best of which is the 
“Criterion Projection Lantern,” used by Columbia Uni- 
versity and many other prominent institutions. The 
members of the firm are giving a great deal of attention 
to apparatus and views for educational purposes, and 
are in constant communication with boards of education 
in all parts of the country. They have all the original 
negatives of Eadweard Muybridge, illustrating animal 
locomotion, and made under the auspices of the Univer- 
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sity of Pennsylvania. These pictures revolutionized the 
ideas of artists in depicting attitudes of animals while in 
motion; they also furnished the first idea for the now 
popular moving picture machines. Besides the Muy- 
bridge negatives, Messrs Colt & Co. have many thou- 
sands of views covering other lines of educational illus- 
trations. This house is, in fact, the place for school offi- 
cials to turn to when in quest of anything needed for use 
in illustrating lectures. Messrs. Colt & Co. also furnish 
apparatus for generating acetylene gas, which is an es- 
pecially convenient illuminant for isolated school houses 
and other buildings. The executive offices of the firm 
are at 115-117 Nassau street, New York, with branches 
at 189 La Salle street, Chicago, and 131 Post street, San 
Francisco. 


H. STEVENS’ SONS COMPANY. 
One of the most prominent industries of the South is 
the sewer and drain pipe works of Stevens’ Sons Com- 
pany, at Macon, Ga. The business was established by 





W. P. Srevens AND W. P. Srevens, Jr. vf 


Henry Stevens, and after his death has been carried on by 
his sons under the company name of H. Stevens’ Sons 
Company, W. C. Stevens, president; J. H. Stevens, sec- 
retary, and W. P. Stevens, treasurer and general man- 
ager. Stevens’ Sons, in the management of this great in- 
dustry, have been progressive and practical. They have 
coupled with broad business methods a thorough knowl- 
edge of the business, and as a result they have witnessed 
its steady and certain increase. From a small local trade 
their business has expanded, until not only Macon but all 
the important cities and towns in the South are supplied 
with sewer pipe, drain pipe and the other products of 
Stevens’ Sons Company. The term “other products” re- 
quires explanation. In addition to manufacturing sewer 
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and drain pipe equal to the best produced in this coun- 
try, Stevens’ Sons Company manufacture all kinds of 
specially designed pipe, such as may be designated by 
drawings for a specific service; wall coping, prepared 
fire clay, fire brick for locomotives, in standard and 
special designs; border tile, conduit pipes, prepared fire 
clay, and chimney tops, flue pipes and flue linings. The 
superiority of their product secured for it the highest 
award at the Augusta Exposition in 1893; at all the State 
fairs held at Macon, and the gold medal at the Cotton 
States Exposition at Atlanta in 1895, and the highest 
award at Columbia, S. C., 1897. 

The old saying, “A prophet is not without honorsave in 
his own country,” does not apply to Stevens’ Sons Com- 
pany, for they have supplied the sewer pipe for Macon’s 
magnificent system of sewers, comprising 33 miles of 
main sewers, with 8 to 24-inch pipe, and between 60 and 
70 miles of lateral and storm sewers, making an aggre- 
gate of over 100 miles in Macon. Some idea of the mag- 
nitude of their plant can be gathered from the following: 
The plant site covers 34 acres. Their clay storage shed, 
which contains also the disintegrating machinery, will 
hold 400 carloads of clay. The floor space of the plant 
is over 45,000 square feet. They have 40 acres of su- 
perior clay and three-quarters of a mile of side-track at 
the plant and clay pit. A new dry house and kilns, in 
process of erection, will increase the capacity and out- 
put 33 per cent. This is required by the rapidly increas- 
ing demand for their product. At present an average 
force of sixty men are employed, which will be increased 
when the new kilns and dry house are completed. 

Mr. W. P. Stevens, treasurer and general manager, de- 
votes his entire time to looking after the practical work 
of the great business of his company. He is the right 
man for the place, for no man in this country is better 
qualified, through practical experience and knowledge. 
In addition to a long experience at the home plant, he 
has visited other sections in this country and across the 
waters, and studied the best methods in vogue in all the 
great sewer pipe works. In W. C. Stevens and J. H. Ste- 
vens he has active helpers. In all the South no stronger 
trio of business men can be found than Stevens’ Sons. 

The accompanying picture shows W. P. Stevens, one 
of the subjects of above sketch, and his little son, Will- 
iam P., Jr. The latter is conceded to be the youngest 
general manager in the world, having been unanimously 
elected to this responsible position on the day of his 
birth, since which time he has filled it with credit. This 
picture will be familiar to all with whom H.Stevens’ Sons 
Company deal, as it accompanies all checks sent out by 
them, as a protector. 


THE AMERICAN CAR SPRINKLER COMPANY. 


In making arrangements for street sprinkling for next 
season city officials will do well to consider the merits of 
the swinging arm sprinkler car, manufactured by the 
American Car Sprinkler Company, of Worcester, Mass. 
This electric car sprinkler furnishes the most advanced 
method of street sprinkling—a method which insures 
1z.pidity, efficiency and economy. The car, in appearance 
and size, is similar to the regular four-wheeled closed 
passenger cars. The body contains a tank, holding 
about 2,000 gallons of water, which is connected with 
the perforated pipes through which the water flows to 
the street. There is a swinging arm, through which the 
water flows by gravity. This arm can be swung in and 
out from the side of the car as occasion requires, taking 
in the right side of the street, so that a trip out and back 
sprinkles the entire street, whether it be twenty or eighty 
feet wide. The flow of water can be easily regulated as to 
quantitv. A number of progressive cities have already 
adopted the car sprinkler. and it has given absolute satis- 
faction in every case. Before closing contracts for next 
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season's work, officials would find it to their advantage 
to communicate with the American Car Sprinkler Com- 
pany. 


JOHN MASLIN & SON, 
’ As manufacturers of simple, convenient and econom- 
ical pumps, the Maslins, of Jersey City, have an enviable 
reputation. Maslin’s automatic steam vacuum pump has 
long been a favorite apparatus with contractors, especial- 
ly those engaged on municipal work. For handling 
dirty and gritty liquids it has no superior. -Owing to 
their rapidly growing business the Maslins have recently 
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increased their facilities for manufacturing the Maslin 
pump, and have been enabled to reduce the prices on 
same about 25 per cent, making it not only the best 
pump of its class on the market, but the cheapest. They 
have also added a rental department, through which 
pumps, boilers, engines, hydraulic jacks, etc., are rented 
to parties requiring them, the principal object of the 
manufacturers being to popularize their goods and dem- 
onstrate their superiority over others. 


THE FRANK B. RAE ENGINEERING COMPANY. 

The head of the Frank B. Rae Engineering Company, 
of Chicago, is Mr. Frank B. Rae, one of the most com- 
petent and best known electrical engineers of this coun- 
try. Like many or most 
of the electrical fraternity, 
Mr. Rae began in the tele- 
graph business. His first 
service was with the West- 
ern Union Company, in 
charge of their Syracuse 
offices. In 1873 he was 
sent to New York city as 
chief operator, where he 
remained until, in 1877, he 
} was made electrician of the 
f Pacific Coast Division. It 
was under his direction 
that the overland quadru- 
plex was instituted be- 
tween Chicago and San 
Francisco. It was in 1880 
that he forsook his first 
love, and became interested in lighting and_ railway 
work, so that he is one of the pioneers in those fields. 
In 1880 he became electrician for the Brush Electric 
Company, in California, and for them built the San José 
lighting station. In 1884 he constructed the electric rail- 
way that was on exhibition in the old Exposition Build- 
ing in Chicago. In 1884 he went back again to his “old 
chickabiddie,” the telegraph business, and became assist- 
ant to S. D. Field, in the Commercial Cable Company, 
New York. Since 1891 Mr. Rae has confined himself to 
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engineering work, mostly in the direction of light and 
power. In 1891, when located in Detroit, he became in- 
terested in municipal lighting through some professional 
work done for Governor Pingree, then mayor of Detroit, 
and was one of the consulting engineers for the Detroit 
lighting commission, his estimate being the basis of the 
appropriation for that plant. Since then he has earnestly 
advocated municipal ownership of lighting plants, from 
a thorough belief in their economy and success, and has 
acted as consulting engineer for the following munic- 
ipalities: Lansing, Hillsdale, Mason, Oxford, Negaunee, 
West Bay City, Kalamazoo and Evert, Mich.; London, 
Bryan, Columbiana, Jackson and Newcomerstown, 
Ohio; Rockford, Kankakee, Sycamore and Woodstock, 
Ill.: Des Moines, Ia.; Madison, Wis.; Cumberland, Md.; 
Springville, N. Y., etc. 

Added to an extensive experience in municipal engin- 
eering, the Frank B. Rae Company have a thorough 
knowledge of central station equipment for high steam 
economy, and of the design of electrical machinery that 
enables them to specify for, and to obtain, apparatus for 
the best economy of operation. 





THE DIXON GARBAGE CREMATORY. 


The Dixon sanitary crematory is a combination of six 
furnaces of fire brick, strengthened on the outside bv 
heavy brick walls. Two of these furnaces are designed 
to burn the solids, two to evaporate the liquids, and two 
combustion chambers in the stack to burn the vapors, 
gases and all organic matter that is driven off by rapid 
combustion in the other furnaces. The Dixon crema- 
tory is built in three forms: Single, double and quadru- 
ple. the size, capacitv and cost adapting it to the needs 
of small and large cities alike. 

The double Dixon crematory is made up of an upper 
and lower furnace on opposite sides of a central stack, 
and a combustion chamber in opposite sides of the stack 
to consume the vapors from each furnace. The top of 
the furnace is on a level with the upper floor of the cre- 
matory, and the garbage, night soil, or other citv refuse 
is dumped from the carts and wagons directly into the 
upper furnace through circular openings in the top. Each 
opening is provided with an iron cover, arranged to be 
easily raised while a cart is dumping its load, or when it is 
desirable to stir the burning garbage. A bridge wall about 
five feet from the front end of each furnace separates 
the garbage from the coal or wood furnace, and prevents 
the garbage, slop, swill or night soil from obstructing 
the furnace fires which play over the garbage in the up- 
per furnace and under it in the lower furnace from the 
bridge wall to the stack. Between these fires the garbage 
is rapidly consumed by the flames eating their way 
through the mass, and setting fire to all combustible ma- 
terial. Any particles falling through the grates are con- 
sumed by the flames of the lower furnace. and all liquids 
percolating through the garbage are quickly evanorated. 
The gases, vapors and fumes created by both fires are 
drawn directly into the intense heat of the combustion 
chamber in the stack. This fire serves the double pur- 
pose of maintaining a draught through the furnace and 
largely increasing the draught in the stack; but its prin- 
cipal utility is to thoroughly destroy the foul gases that 
would otherwise escape, and to complete the incineration 
of all organic matter. The combustion chamber is 
formed by a network of fire-clay pieces just above the 
opening from the furnace in the stack, about three feet 
abovethe grates. These fire-clay pieces are arranged in the 
form of checker-work; are easily and cheaply maintained 
at a white heat by the stack furnace, and also perform the 
greater office of so intercepting the draught at this point 
as to create intense heat in the chamber, and effectually 
destroy all escaping organic matter. The addition of 
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oxygen at this point in the stack causes the hot escaping 
gases to burn freely. The night soil is emptied into the 
furnace the same as garbage. The liquids are rapidly 
evaporated and absorbed by the garbage, and all escap- 
ing gases or vapors pass into the combustion chamber 
and are destroyed by the intense heat. 

The quadruple crematory is composed of two doubles, 
side by side, thus making four complete Dixon crema- 
tories with one foundation, one building and one stack. 
The draught from each furnace (upper and lower) is 
directly into the combustion chamber of a very large 
stack with partition from foundation to top, so that any 
one of the furnaces can be operated successfully without 
interfering with the others. This is a very convenient 
and economical form of construction for a large plant. 
No additional labor is required to run the quadruple, 
and little increase of fuel. Two men are required to op- 
erate the furnaces while garbage and night soil are be- 
ing delivered, and one to burn the furnace clear at night. 
All ashes, tin cans and other indestructible material are 
raked out through the ash doors onto the lower floors, 
where they are wheeled or carted away. 

The Dixon furnaces are built of different lengths, 
widths and capacities to accommodate different cities 
and towns. The stack is eighty-five feet high, and di- 
vided by a partition wall inside, which separates the fur- 
naces and renders it practical to use either end separately. 
The entire furnace inside from the iron joints to the top 
of the stack is fire brick, and no machinery, pipes, valves 
or dampers are used. There is nothing to fail or get 
out of order or cause delay. No skilled labor is required 
to operate the furnace. The ashes are of considerable 
value as a fertilizer. 


PUBLIC OPINION ON MUNICIPAL TOPIGS. 








Washington Post. 

A bill has passed the Michigan House of Representa- 
tives, and is expected to pass the Senate and meet 
executive approval, which provides that all laborers 
employed by the city of Detroit shall 
receive not less than $1.50 a day. It 
is not strange that such a measure is 
attacked by those who take the ground 
that all public business should be conducted ‘‘ on business 
principles.” Under the operations of the law of supply 
and demand the minimum price of a day’s labor in 
Detroit and other cities is in these hard times below 
$1.50. Therefore it is contended this bill proposes a 
departure from ‘‘ business principles.” 

So far as the rules that obtain in private business are 
fairly applicable to the affairs of the Government—mu- 
nicipal, state and national—they should be adopted. But 
jt does not follow that, when a period of depression in all 
industries throws a great surplus of labor on the mar- 
ket, when men and women in their hard struggle for 
bread are compelled to accept any wages that they can 
get, that the governments of cities or state or the national 
government should take advantage of distress to reduce 
the stipends of those who are in public employ unless 
they are manifestly too high, There might be an occa- 


Wages of City 
Laborers. 


sion for a general all-round reduction of compensation of 
public servants—although we do not think present condi- 
tions call for that drastic proceeding in any part of the 
United States—but we can scarcely conceive of condi- 
tions that would justify an American city in reducing la- 
borers’ wages below $1.50 a day. 


And we do not believe 
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that in the end a city saves money by impoverishing and 
degrading the men who work for it. It is not in accord- 
ance with sound business principles to foster ignorance, 
poverty and crime, and all that trinity of evils are direct- 
ly promoted by a scale of wages too low for subsistence, 
Most of the day laborers of a municipality are men who 
have families dependent on their earnings for their sup- 
port. It is not generosity, but justice; not philanthropy, 
but business to pay living wages for public service. 

The sharp competition that characterizes private busi- 
ness compels compliance with the law of supply and de- 
mand, The employing producer is forced by necessity 
to cut wages in hard times in order to reduce cost of pro- 
duction. A manufacturer or mine operator who paid 
higher wages for the same service than his competitors 
would go to the wall. But no government in this 
country is under any such compulsion, and the people 
who support governments do not, as a rule, favor low 
wages for public employees. 

Strict adherence to the theory on which opposition to 
this Detroit wages bill is based would soon convince the 
objectors that the rules of private business are not al- 
ways applicable to public affairs. If the Government of 
the United States should cut wages to the private stand- 
ard ; if it should amend the civil service rules so as to 
provide for the employment of those who would work for 
the least pay ; if, when it wanted laborers, watchmen, 
floor scrubbers, or other workers of the lower grades, it 
should go into the market and try to get the most for its 
money, and if all the State-and municipal governments 
were to follow that example, where is the citizen who 
would not feel ashamed of his country? 

The demand for the application of private business 
rules and methods topublic affairs is right when it insists 
on ignoring politics in city elections and in the filling of 
minor places in State and national governments. It is 
right when it makes war on rings and combinations that 
fatten on spoils wrung from the taxpayers. It is right 
when it demands non-political management of the public 
schools, hospitals, asylums and prisons. But it is alto- 
gether wrong when it calls on any government to take 
advantage of a glutted labor market. 





—A new La France engine has been added to the 
equipment of the Harrisburg, Pa., fire department. 


—Director of Public Safety Brown, of Pittsburg, has 
purchased an Amoskeag fire engine, the first of that make 
to be used in the city. 


A Gamewell fire alarm system, with six circuits, has 
just been installed at Tacoma, Wash. The local officials 
are highly pleased with the apparatus, which works 
perfectly. 

—Charles T. Holloway, of Baltimore, has supplied a 
new combination chemical and hose wagon to the Union 
Fire Company, of York, Pa. It is an excellent piece of 
apparatus, and gives perfect satisfaction, as all of Hol- 
loway’s products do. 

—The Reading Gamewell Fire Alarm Auxiliary Com- 
pany, of Reading, Pa., has been formed, with Jar :s ... 
O’Reilly as president, and J. K. Righter as secreta: » and 
treasurer. There are now 121 Gamewell auxilia: ; boxes 
in use in Reading. Companies to control local < :xiliary 
business have been organized in many cities, ind are 
uniformly successful. 
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Water Department News. 


Addison has been appointed a member of 
Md., to succeed Bernard 


—Samuel T. 
the water board of Baltimore, 
Gilpin, deceased. 

—The taxpayers of Bozeman, Mont., have voted to buy 
the water works, the purchase price being $160,000. The 
city will extend the mains. 

—Meriden, Conn., is having a new storage reservoir 
built, with a capacity of 145,000,000 gallons of water. It 
will cost $80,000. This, with the old reservoir, will give 
Meriden a storage capacity of 275,000,000 gallons of 
water. 

—Daniel Ackerman has been appointed to succeed 
William B. Kirk on the water board of Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mayor McGuire announces that he will appoint John 
Dunfee a member of the board on January 1, to succeed 
W. H. Warner, whose term expires. 

—A water works commission has been appointed by 
Mayor Brue ggeman, of Alton, Ill., to investigate and re- 
port upon a plan of municipal ow nership. The commis- 
sion has organized with William Eliot Smith as presi- 
dent and George T. Davis as secretary. 

—The Omaha waterworks case, wherein the city 
sought to compel the forfeiture of the original franchise, 
has been decided against the city by Judge Munger, of 
the United States Court. The court decides that the 
water company has not violated its original contract with 
the city. 

—John R. Murphy, water commissioner of Boston, 
was recently presented with a set of complimentary reso- 
lutions by the members of the Water Department Union. 
Mr. Murphy has made a splendid record in an official 
position, which some of his predecessors found quite un- 
comfortable. 

—-The private water company at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has secured a temporary injunction restraining the en- 
forcement of the ordinance recently passed by the city 
council making a reduction of about 5 per cent. in the 
water rates. The water company claim that the ordi- 
nance is illegal. 

—The board of public works of Buffalo, N. Y., have 
completed a new schedule of water rates, and recom- 
mended its adoption by the council. The new schedule 
reduces rates about 30 per cent., and provides that the 
city shall pay for water used in public buildings and for 
fire protection, which has heretofore been furnished free. 
The charge per fire hydrant is only $20 per year. The 
new dwelling rates graduate from $2.50 for a one-story 
building of 25 feet frontage to $5.50 for a one-story build- 
ing of 50 feet frontage. The new meter rates are: For 
the first 3,000 cubic feet each month, 6 cents per 1,000 
gallons; for all over 3,000 cubic feet each month, 2 cents 
per 1,000 gallons. The Buffalo officials claim that these 
new rates are the lowest in the United States. 

—The supreme court of the United States, in the case 
of the St. Anthony Falls Water Power Company zs. the 
Board of Water Commissioners of the city of St. Paul, 
has rendered a decision of great interest to water officials 
throughout the country. One of the main questions in 
this case was whether the use of water for a general mu- 
nicipal waterworks system was a public or a private use, 
and the supreme court decides that the riparian rights of 
private owners are subservient to public purposes. The 


court also decides that the state grants on which the 
claims of the water power company and of the city were 


based are matters of local law, and therefore entirely 
within the jurisdiction of the state courts, and establishes 
the validity of the act under which the St. Paul water 
board obtains its supply for the city. Following is the 
syllabus of the decision of the Minnesota supreme court, 
which is now affirmed by the federal supreme court. 

First: The rights of riparian owners on navigable or public 
streams of water are subordinate to public uses of such water, 
and the rights of these appellants under their charters are equally 
subordinate to such public uses. 

Second: The public have the right to apply the waters of a 
navigable stream to public uses without making compensation 
to riparian owners. 

Third: The navigation of the stream is not the only public use 
to which these public waters may be applied. The right to draw 
from them a supply of water for the ordinary use of cities in 
their vicinity is such a public use, and this right is not affected : 
by the fact that consumers are charged for water used, as a 
means of paying the cost of maintaining the plant. 

Fourth: In thus taking water from navigable streams or 
lakes for ordinary public uses the state is not controlled by the 
rules which obtain between riparian owners as to the diversion 
from and return of water to its natural channels. 

Fifth: Certain provisions in respondent’s charter relating to 
compensation for damages arising out of the taking and diversion 
of water construed. Held that those provisions were not in- 
tended to provide for compensation to riparian owners on 
navigable or public streams. 

—The annual report of Capt. Edward Burr, assistant 
engineer commissioner of the District of Columbia, on ' 
the water department of the city of Washington, says: 
“With an increase since 1894 of 4,355 in the number of 
premises supplied with water the total daily supply 
reduced by about 4,000,000 gallons, and the per capita 
supply from 181 to 164 gallons. This can be attributed 
to no other cause than the metering of about 500 large 
consumers. As the law now stands, no farther exten- 
sion of the meter system can be made, since all premises, 
excepting dwellings and small shops, are metered. To 
further curtail waste meters must be gradually applied 
to all consumers. It is the current belief that the exces- 
sive consumption here arises from large use and waste 
of water in the United States buildings and grounds. 
While undoubtedly there is some waste in the depart- 
mental buildings, there are good grounds for believing 
that it is very much less than suspected. The unavoidable 
conclusion is that there is more waste in the residential 
section and in dwellings than in business or commercial 
premises, and that the United States departments, 
though, as stated earlier, entitled by law to use or waste 
as much water as they desire—in fact do not waste as 
much or at the same rate as the resident population. The 
effect of the meter system, properly applied, is not to 
cause undue economy in the use of water, but to restrict 
unnecessary waste. A free use of water is desired, and 
should be encouraged, more particularly in the poorer 
class of dwellings and tenements. This can be and is ac- 
complished by establishing in all cases a minimum rate, 
that must be paid, irrespective of the amount of water 
used. There would be no increase in water rates to pro- 
vide additional funds. A probable minimum rate of 75 
cents a quarter, or $3 per annum, would probably be 
adopted, a reduction of 50 cents from the present mini- 
mum schedule rate. Upon a consumption of seventy- 
five gallons per capita, which would be reached only in 
the very best classes of houses, with a most liberal use 
of water for all purposes, the charge for water would 
amount to about 80 cents per capita per annum, with the 
additional advantage of quarterly payments, after the 
water is used.” 
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Fire Department Notes. 


—The Boston fire department has just added another 
horseless engine to its equipment. 

—The Cleveland, Ohio, fire department is experiment- 
ing with rubber horse shoes. Assistant Chief Dougherty 
has charge of the experiment. 

—J. W. McDonald and George T. Bohen have been 
elected to succeed themselves as fire commissioners of 
San Francisco. Their terms are four years each 

—aA paid fire department has been organized at Wil- 
mington, N. C., with Charles Schnibben as chief. ‘There 
are twenty-five members of the paid department. 

—The budget for next year at Albany, N. Y., will prob- 
ably allow an addition of $18,360 to the fire department 
fund. It is proposed to increase the salaries of firemen, 
tillermen, horsemen, etc., to $900 a year. 

—William H. Coffin is the new chief engineer of the fire 
department at Bridgeport, Conn. He is new in the fire 
service, but has the reputation of being a clever, hard- 
working man, and will most likely make a good record in 
his new position. 

—Chief Engineer W. E. Roberts, of the Denver, Col., 
fire department, has asked for an appropriation of $168,- 
774 for next year. Of this sum $119,880 is wanted for 
the salaries of the 120 members ot the department, $13,- 
452 for supplies and expenses, $4,434 for rentals, tele- 
phones, etc., and $31,391 for improvements. 

—Chief Engineer Roberts, of the Denver fire depart- 
ment, has reported the needs of his department to the fire 
and police board, urging a much larger appropriation for 
next year than any one of the last four years. lor the 
past four years there has been nothing but salaries paid, 
and the apparatus has been gradually deteriorating. 

—The executive committee of the International Asso- 
ciation of Fire and Police Telegraph Superintendents held 
a meeting at Elmira, N. Y., November 21, at which it 
was decided to hold the next annual convention at Elmira 
on August 15. President Will T. Ellett and several 
other city officials of Elmira entertained the members 
of the executive committee royally during their stay in 
the city. 

—The council of Salt Lake City has passed an or- 
dinance increasing salaries in the fire department. The 
ordinance fixes the monthly salaries as follows: Chief 
engineer, $125; assistant chief, $100; captains, $90; lieu- 
tenants, $85; superintendent of fire alarm, $100; secre- 
tary and operator, $90; engineers, $85; firemen, includ- 
ing drivers, pipemen, laddermen, etc., first three months, 
$60; second three months, $65; third three months, $70; 
fourth three months, $75; after one year’s service, $80. 


—Kansas City firemen will again represent the United 
States at an international tournament of fire companies, 
as they did in London in June, 1893. This time the occa- 
sion will be the Paris Exposition in goo. All the plansand 
arrangements for the tripto Paris are well underway. The 
consent of the council has yet to be obtained, but as no 
appropriation by the city will be necessary to carry out 
the expedition, the official permission will, no doubt, be 
gladly given. Chief Hale says he will take to Paris a 
pompier corps of seven men, such as represented the 
United States at London in 1893. He will take an Amer- 
ican steamer, an aerial truck and water tower and the 
pompier apparatus. 


—Gen. Bird W. Spencer, president of the New Jersey 
State Firemen’s Association, pursuant to the authority 
conferred upon him at the last annual meeting 


of the association, has appointed a committee, 
whose duty it is to provide ways and means to pur- 
chase property, erect buildings and procure the neces- 
sary legislation for the construction of a firemen’s home 
for aged and indigent firemen of the State of New Jersey. 
The committee consists of Gen. Bird W. Spencer, Wil- 
liam S. Hancock,-comptroller of the State of New Jersey; 
William Bettle, commissioner of banking and insurance 
of the State of New Jersey; Major Benjamin W. Cloud, 
of Woodbury; ex-Chief Engineer William M. Jeffries, 
of Burlington; William T. Corliss, of Red Bank; Charles 
N. Reading, of Frenchtown; John McKiernan, of Pater- 
son; William H. Brown, of Newark; George T. Werts, 
of Jersey City, and Edward I. Condit, of East Orange. 
—Since the big London fire there has been considerable 
talk about the fire department of the largest city in the 
world. Chief George C. Hale, of Kansas City, who has 
studied London’s method of fire fighting, in a rccent in- 
terview said: “First, let me take you to a London fire 
department headquarters. The men, almost all sailors, 
are poorly paid, getting $30 a month apiece, and the 
company captains $35. ‘Lhey are a class of men that 
know no independence, and they act more like slaves or 
serfs. They seem absolutely devoid of energy. The chief 
is a man taken from the army, an officer, by the way, 
chosen without the slightest regard to his ability to fight 
fires. Now, let me tell you something that will make 
our good Americans laugh. When the last chief was 
appointed, he went before the London council. and made 
a demand for a dressing room on wheels, so that if he 
were at the theatre or a ball in evening dress he could 
change his clothes without going home. This dressing 
wagon was allowed him. Every fire station in London 
contains a steamer of the smallest imaginable size. The 
tongue is kept lying on the floor. In another building 
across a court, perhaps 50 feet away, are the horses. Be- 
side them is the harness, hanging on a peg. The building 
in which the engine is kept is much on the order of a ten- 
ement house, three or four stories tall. Here the firemen 
live with their families. In each room is an electric 
gong. An alarm is turned in; Jones comes from the 
third story; Smith from the fourth, and Brown from the 
second. They all come downstairs to the street, run in 
the engine house, and stop there for a minute or two 
while they put on their helmets. Then they go through 
the court to the stable, harness and lead the horses to the 
engine, where they are deliberately hitched. In most 
cases they send a man out to ascertain the extent of the 
fire, and in case it’s a large one the engine goes, but 
should the courier return and say, ‘It’s only a bit of a 
blaze, sir,’ they send a hand engine, one of these old 
style boys, worked entirely by men. But let us say it’s 
a big fire; the horses amble to the place, and the driver 
finds a fire plug, which, by the way, is sunk in the pave- 
ment. A trap is raised, and then a man with a ‘goose- 
neck’ 2} inches in diameter, comes along and screws it 
to the plug. Beneath the mouth of the ‘gooseneck’ is 
placed a canvas box that looks like a mortar box one 
sees in front of a half finished building on this side. They 
call ita dam. The suction pipe of the steamer is placed 
in this box, and if steam is up the water is turned on and 
the engine begins to work. Their engines are so small 
that they are really a burlesque on the name of fire en- 
gine. The largest stream they throw is five-eighths of an 
inch, whereas our steamers throw a stream of from 1} 
to 2 inches in diameter. One man holds the nozzle; the 
firemen stand afar off from the fire, and it never occurs 
to them to go in the building after it, like our men do.” 























—The price of gas at Spencer, 
from $1.60 to $2 per 1,000 feet. 

—Under the new specifications for street lighting in 
Jersey City, the street and water board may put in from 
100 to 200 Welsbach lamps. 

—The street lighting contract at Rahway, N. J., ex- 
pires in July, 1898, and Councilman U. M. Osborn has 
already suggested a municipal electric plant. 

—At a special election, held on November 29, the 
people of Houston, Tex., voted in favor of the city con- 
structing and maintaining an electric light plant. 

—H. C. Hoagland has resigned as superintendent of 
the municipal electric light plant at Kalamazoo, Mich., to 
accept a similar position with the private electric com- 
pany of that city. 

—The village of Le Roy, N. Y., has purchased the gas 
works at that place from a private company. The vil- 
lage now owns and operates the water works and the 
electric and gas plants. 

—New Albany, Ind., has a very favorable lighting 
contract. There are about 125 arc lights, which are fur- 
nished under a five-year contract, every night and all 
night, at the rate of $58.80 per year. 

—Councils of McKeesport, Pa., has awarded a con- 
tract to the McKeesport Light Company for street 
lighting for five years. The rate is $70 per year for arc 
lamps of 2,000 candle power on all night schedule. 

—There were two bidders for the electric street light- 
ing contract at Erie, Pa., and a new concern called the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Company secured the 
job. The contract is for five years, and the price $61.86 
per lamp per year. 

—The municipal electric plant at Rochester, Minn., re- 
ports that during the past year its entire expense was 
met by the receipts from private consumers. Hence, it 
is argued that the eighty-five arc lights for the streets 
cost the city nothing. 

—The Court of Common Pleas refused to enjoin the 
mayor and other officials from executing the lease of the 
Philadelphia municipal gas plant to the United Gas Im- 
provement Company. The lease was signed, and the 
plant is now being operated by the lessees. : 

—An ordinance has been introduced in the Camden, 
N. J., council to grant a franchise to the South Jersey 
Light, Heat and Power Company, for the operation of 
an electric plant. The ordinance fixes the maximum 
rate for 2,000 candle power lights at $100 per year. 


—The council of Duluth, Minn., has decided to submit 
to a special vote of the people, on January 12, the prop- 
osition to purchase the property and franchise of the Du- 
luth Gas and Water Company for $1,250,000. It is pro- 
posed to issue 5 per cent. bonds, running thirty years, for 
the purchase. 

—The Dallas, Tex., council has granted an electric 
franchise to C. H. Alexander and associates. The fran- 
chise holders are required to hold themselves ready at 
all times to furnish the city with electric lights of 2,000 
candle power at $75 a year, provided the municipality 
takes 300 or more lights. 

—The American Development Company has made a 
bid to furnish gasoline lights in St. Paul at the rate of 
$8.34 per lamp per year. The same company is now 


getting $11.82 per lamp, and its bid for the new contract 
was forced down by the competition of the Carbon Light 
and Power Company, of Philadelphia. 
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—Two bids for electric street lighting are being con- 
sidered by the council of Ogden, Utah. The Ogden 
Electric Street Railway Company bid $66 per lamp, per 
year, all night schedule; and the Union Light and Power 
Company bid $90 each for the first 100 lights, $84 each 
for all over 100 and under 150, and $84 each for all lamps 
if 150.were used. 

—At Camden, N. J., an ordinance granting rights to 
lay mains and pipes in the streets to the People’s Gas 
Light Company has been introduced in the council and 
referred to the street committee. The ordinance provides 
that the company shall not charge more than $1 per 
1,000 for gas, and shall lay service pipes from the mains 
to the building line free of cost. The Camden Gas Light 
Company, which has the field to itself at present, charges 
$1.30 for gas, and also charges for service pipes. 

—Columbus, Ohio, is to have a municipal lighting 
plant, the council having unanimously voted to issue 
$300,000 of bonds for that purpose. All of the bonds 
will not be issued at once, only the amount specified in 
the estimate of Director of Public Improvement Jacobs 
as being necessary for the construction of such a plant 
as is needed at the present time. This estimate was $68,- 
180. The electric plant will be adjacent to and will re- 
ceive power from the waterworks pumping station. 


—A new contract for gasoline lighting for a term of 
two years has just been let at Des Moines, Ia. There 
were two bids for the contract, one for $9.54 per lamp 
per year from the American Dev elopment Company, of 
St. Paul, and one of $9.88 from the Carbon Light and 
Power Company, of Jersey City, and the contract was 
awarded to the first-named concern. There are now 806 
gasoline lamps in use in Des Moines, and the present 
price is $14.88. The yearly saving on each lamp, under 
the new contract, will be $5.34, and on the total number 
over $4,300. 

—It is now eighteen months since the city of Chicopee, 
Mass., introduced an electric light system of its own, and 
it is considered the scheme has been given a fair trial 
with the most encouraging results, as it has been found 
to be a success almost from the start, and the mayor and 
board of aldermen are highly satisfied with the results 
which have been attained. The street lights cost about 
the same as when operated by a company, but the city is 
now lighted from nightfall until sunrise, while the com- 
pany only supplied light until 1 o’clock in the morning. 
The incandescent system gives promise of being a source 
of revenue in the future. 


—Commissioner of Public Works McGann’s plan for 
lighting the city of Chicago by electricity furnished by 
the municipality is one that City Electrician Ellicott 
thinks will save the city hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
and he has gone enthusiastically to work in its develop- 
ment. He believes by establishing dynamos at pumping 
stations, utilizing the power already at hand, the adminis- 
tration will be able to light at least 10 miles of streets 
from each station at a minimum cost, and by developing 
the present municipal lighting plants to their real capac- 
ity that the entire city, except in far-out districts, can 
have the advantage of electrically lighted streets at a 
much less cost than the present poor lighting system. 

—The annual report of the street lighting department 
of Washington, D. C., says the use of the arc lamp on 
resident streets should be avoided as far as possible. In 
the summer months they cause great annoyance to the 
people by reason of their great brilliancy and the insects 
attracted by them. Under the existing law their use is 
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unavoidable in streets in which the low power gas lamps 
fail to furnish sufficient light. Without doubt a lamp 
can be found that will give the greater illumination that 
is necessary in many important residential streets at a 
cost less than that of are lamps, and without the ob- 
jectionable features of the latter. It is recommended 
that $3,000 of the annual appropriation be made available 
for experimental lighting with improved lamps. 

—-Medina, N. Y., had a village meeting recently, at 
which the local gas company and the A. L. Swett Manu- 
facturing Company submitted oral bids on street light- 
ing. The bidding took on the aspect of an auction sale, 
and the Swett concern finally captured the contract with 
a bid of $60 per year for are lights. The contract pro- 
vides that the streets are to be lighted every dark night 
in the year until I A. M.; on a moonlight schedule the 
lights to be turned on at any hour that the moon fails to 
give good service until I A. M.; with a fire gong connected 
with the alarm system placed at the dynamo house, the 
lights are to be turned on simultaneously with any fire- 
alarm at any hour between twilight and dawn; on extra- 
ordinary occasions, such as election night and other 
nights, the lights shall be kept burning all night; one 
street light is to be furnished free; the two new school 
buildings, the village hall and police station and the fire 
houses are to be lighted free. 

—Graceville, Minn., has been operating its own elec- 
tric lighting system for some time. When first intro- 
duced the charge was 35 cents per light per month, low 
enough when compared with current rates elsewhere, to 
be sure. But now the council has revised this rate, and 
in future Graceville householders will pay $1.05 for the 
first three months, 75 cents for the second, 60 for the 
third and 54 cents for the fourth three months in which 
light is used, making an average rate for the coming 
year of 24} cents per month and 18 cents for subsequent 
years. A rate of 15 cents per month has been made for 
all who use in excess of fifteen lights. Graceville oper- 
ates a complete and most excellent municipal plant, and 
it will be interesting to see what sort of a balance sheet 
will result from a year’s operation of these new schedules. 


—David Hall, superintendent of the municipal electric 
plant at Galveston, Tex., makes the following statement: 
“The city’s electric light plant is in good condition 
throughout, and no expenditure beyond operating ex- 
penses and the ordinary repairs has been necessary dur- 
ing the current year, this having been provided for in the 
annual budget. One thousand dollars was also set aside 
for extensions in districts not yet sufficiently lighted. The 
plant consists of six are light dynamos, of sixty lights 
capacity each, driven by two Buckeye automatic high- 
speed engines, used for street lighting, and one multi- 
polar forty kilowatt incandescent dynamo, driven by a 
Ball direct-connected engine, used for lighting public 
buildings. There are 89 miles of copper conducting 
wire, divided into seven circuits, and carried on 1,370 
white cedar poles. There are in operation 296 lights of 
2,000 candle power each at street intersections, and 532 
incandescent lights of sixteen and twenty candle power 
each in the public buildings. We do not undertake to 
furnish light or power to private parties, and the opera- 
tions of the plant are confined solely to lighting the 
streets and public buildings. The public buildings lighted 
consist of the city hall, John Seely Hospital and annex, 
county jail, waterworks, home for homeless and nine en- 
gine houses. When entirely paid for, the plant will 
have cost $65,000, of which $11,700 is still due, the bal- 
ance having been paid in installments out of the funds 
ordinarily set aside in the annual budget for lighting 
streets and public buildings. As this, and probably 
larger sums, would have been expended for this purpose 
in any event, the plant may be said to stand the city noth- 
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It will have paid for itself during 
the time it has been operated. No interest bearing 
bonds have been issued to secure its construction or 
operation. Durimg the past year thirteen additional arc 
lights were installed at street intersections. Engine 
houses Nos. 6, 7 and 9g, and the home for homeless were 
wired, and the lines extended to reach and supply these 
buildings with electric lights; an improved feed water 
heater and an additional pump were also added to the 
plant. The average cost of maintenance and operation, 
including all expenditures except the payments on the 
plant, and for extensions, amounts to $72.18 per annum 
for each arc lamp operated. The city formerly paid $240 
per annum for this service, and in the present state of the 
art and under prevailing local conditions, the service 
could not be had for less than $120 to $130 per year. So 
far in the history of the plant there has been no accident, 
break-down or serious interruption of the service, and no 
damage of any kind has been done to person or prop- 
erty.” 


ing, as an investment. 





THE OKONITE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The wide popularity of the Okonite Company, Limited, 
is not only due to the superior quality of goods they 
make, but also to the personal characteristics of the 
active members of the company. Willard L. Candee and 
H. Durant Cheever, the managers of the business, are 
exceedingly popular men, made so by the wholesouled 
manner in which they meet customers, competitors, and 
all others who move within their circle of acquaintances, 
r'hese gentlemen are just as suave and courteous to com- 
petitors as they are to customers—they couldn’t be other- 
wise, for nature has made them ‘‘ good fellows.” George 
T. Manson, the general superintendent, and W. H. 
Hodgins, the secretary of the company, compose another 
brace of men who are popular in both business and social 
life. With such a quartette of genial arid energetic men 
pushing along ‘‘a good thing,” it is no wonder that 
Okonite wires and cables are known and used throughout 
the entire world. 

The Okonite Company began businéss in 1884, and, 
from a small beginning, they have grown rapidly, until 
now they are the leaders in their line. Their factory at 
Passaic, N. J., is the largest and most completely equip- 
ped institution of its kind in the world. With improved 
machinery and systemized methods this immense work- 
shop turns out rubber-covered wires and cables of a 
superior quality with prodigious facility. ‘‘Okonite” is 
a word that has become synonymous with ‘‘the best” in 
insulated wires and cables. The quality of these goods 
is so well known that it is quite unnecessary to comment 
upon it here, but, as the official organ of the International 
Association of Fire and Police Telegraph Superintendents, 
Ciry GOVERNMENT will be approved by many members 
for recommending the use of Okonite for fire and police 
department work. If there is any one class of electrical 
work which must be perfect and safe over all others, that 
class is the telegraph equipment of fire and police de- 
partments. For this class of work Okonite wire is pref- 
erable because of its high insulating qualities and 
efficiency, and because it will not deteriorate but improve 
with age, will not crack when exposed to the severest 
changes in temperature, and will stand a great deal of 
kinking and tortion without permanent injury to the 
insulation. All Okonite wires and cables are submerged 
in water for three days and then carefully tested with 
Thompson’s reflecting galvanometer and with a dynamo 
current of not less than 2,000 volts. A point very favor- 
able to these goods is the fact that they can be used 
underground without lead covering. The executive 
offices of the Okonite Company are in the magnificent 
Postal Telegraph Building, 253 Broadway, New York. 





























POLICE DEPARTMENT NOTES. 


—John F. Farley is again chief of police of Denver, 
Col. He served in this position from 1889 to 1893, and 
gave the best of satisfaction to all citizens, excepting 
some of the politicians. 

—The police commissioners of Jersey City have raised 
the salaries of all roundsmen from $1,050 to $1,100, of the 
health inspector from $1,200 to $1,400, of the electrician 
from $1,200 to $1,500, and of the matron from $500 to 
$700. 

—Superintendent of Police Leslie, of Pittsburg, will 
make an effort to secure an appropriation for next year 
which will allow more patrolmen on the force. There 
are 39I persons charged to the Pittsburg police bureau 
at present, but only 300 are patrolmen. According to 
the police census taken last March, the population of the 
city is 289,806, which shows that there is only one patrol- 
man to every 966 inhabitants. Superintendent Leslie 
figures that New York has one patrolman to every 305 
inhabitants; Chicago, one for every 326; Boston, one for 
every 394; Philadelphia, one for every 401; Baltimore, 
one for every 530; San Francisco, one for every 533; St. 
Louis, one for every 562, and Cincinnati, one for every 
598. 

—-The most complete and best arranged police manual 
to come under our notice is the one recently written by 
Chief Benjamin Murphy, of Jersey City. It has been 
published for the guidance of the members of the Jersey 
City police force, who must necessarily become “good 
officers or no officers” under its rulings. There are 128 
pages of the printed manual, and it contains, besides the 
numerous rules of the department, a great variety of in- 
formation needed by police officers in the discharge of 
their duties. Under the caption of “A Word to Young 
Policemen,” Chief Murphy characteristically writes: 
“You must expect to be found fault with by some people 
for not being in sight when they need your services. 
You must expect to be assaulted and have your clothing 
torn, and you must expect to lose many hours’ sleep 
while in court prosecuting law breakers. You will not 
get many service stripes on your sleeves if you drink 
liquor while on duty, or neglect to get your proper sleep 
when you are relieved from your tour of duty.” In this 
connection the chief writes plainly, pointing out the 
sunny as well as the dark side of a policeman’s life. The 
Jersey City manual is a good thing for others to copy 
from. 
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ELECTRICAL SUBWAY FOR BALTIMORE. 


—It is quite likely that all electric wires in Baltimore 
will have to go underground, in a subway to be built and 
owned by the city. ‘There is now before the council an 
ordinance creating an electrical commission to be com- 
posed of the mayor, the city register and the president 
of the fire board. ‘The employment of a chief engineer 
at a salary of $4,000 is authorized, and the employment 
of assistant engineers, inspectors. clerks, draftsiien, 
electricians, laborers, etc., are further provided for, ‘lhe 
commission is authorized to make one contract for all 
the work, or separate contracts for each portion, or to 
employ labor and purchase material to do it itself. The 
commission is further directed under the ordinance to ar- 
range a scale of rentals to be charged electrical compa- 
nies for the use of the conduits, to provide regulations 
for the control of the conduits, and to compel all compa- 
nies to place their wires in the subway. ‘The cost of the 
work is to be within the $1,000,000 authorized by an act 
of the last legislature. 





—The Supreme Court of Indiana has just handed 
down an opinion which is not without interest in other 
States. It holds that the common council in a city may de- 
termine the necessity of a proposed street improvement 
without first having given notice to the owners of prop- 
erty to be affceted; that an individual cannot defend 
against the collection of a street assessment against his 
property on the ground that the city was indebted 
beyond the constitutional limit, and had not money in 
the treasury to pay its part of the cost of the street im- 
provement at the date of entering into the contract, and 
that the Legislature may make the decisions of municipal 
officers on questions of street improvement final and con- 
clusive, and is not bound to grant an appeal. 


—The problem of street sweeping and cleaning during 
the Trans-Mississippi Exposition next year is receiving 
the attention of Omaha city officials. City Engineer 
Rosewater has been making some general investigations 
of the subject, and has decided that some time during 
the winter the board of public works will advertise for 
bids to furnish the city with street sweeping apparatus. 
The effect of this competition will be to give the city of- 
ficials an opportunity to examine the most improved de- 
vices and determine which, if any of them, can be used 
with advantage in Omaha. There have been many im- 
provements in street sweeping apparatus during the last 
few years, and his idea is that the most satisfactory plan 
would be for the city to purchase outright what is found 
to be the best apparatus, and then operate it with Omaha 
labor. He believes that money invested in clean streets 
will be a good investment next year. 





THOMSON METER CO,, 2 Maticta Stet 
The 100,000 Mark. 


ON MARCH 33, 1894, THIS COMPANY STAMPED METER No. 50,000. 
ON AUGUST 24, 1897 (3 YEARS, 4 MONTHS AND 24 DAYS AFTER), THIS COM- 


PANY STAMPED METER No. 100,000. 


We stamp our meters only as we sell them. 


Catalogue and Price List furnished on application. 
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TRADE ITEMS. 





—New York city has ordered twenty more hameless 
steel horse collars. 

—Gleason & Bailey have secured the long-delayed or- 
der from Long Branch, N. J., for a Jarge trussed city 
ladder truck. 

—The Fabric Fire Hose Company, of New York, 
received the contract for supplying 3,000 feet of new hose 
to the city of Roanoke, Va. 

—The “Whirlpool” nozzle has been adopted by the 
United States navy, and a large order placed with the 
manufacturers, A. W. Dolfini & Co. 

—The Tennessee Centennial Exposition awarded a 
silver medal to the Gleason & Bailey Manutacturing 
Company for their exhibit of an aerial hook and ladder 
truck. 

—The suspension bridge between Cincinnati and Co- 
vington will soon be lighted by Welsbach street lamps, of 
the Welsbach Street Lighting Company of America. The 
lamps will replace arc lights. 

—Gleason & Bailey are making a marked improve- 
ment in all lines of fire department rolling stock. The 
supply trade will hereafter be handled by Gleason’s Pur- 
chasing Agency, 265 Broadway, New York. 

—Warren Gleason, of Gleason & Bailey, builders of 
rolling stock, has established a purchasing agency at 265 
3roadway, New York, where mail orders for general 
merchandise and fire department supplies will be received 
and promptly filled. 

—One 80 foot trussed extension ladder, a 56 foot 
trussed extension and a 42 foot trussed wall ladder will 
be added to No. 10 truck, New York city. These ladders 
are to be furnished by Gleason & Bailey Manufacturing 
Company. 

—In reply to an inquiry from Mayor Zeigenhein, of 
St. Louis, as to fire hose, Mayor Hoos, of Jersey City, 
wrote that the “White Diamond” brand of the New Jer- 
sey Car Spring and Rubber Company had been used in 
Jersey City for some years with complete satisfaction. 


—The Vajen-Bader Company recently sold the New 
me J pany \ 
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York fire department six more of their popular helmets, 
on the strength of the successful use of the first ordered. 
The company have also received orders recently, from 
the fire departments of Detroit, Mich.; Elmira, N. Y.; 
Elgin, Ill., and Winnipeg, Man. 

—The city of Hannibal, Mo., has ordered from the 
Murray Iron Works Company, of Burlington, Ia. a 
Sioux-Corliss engine of 450 horse-power. This is to 
be installed alongside an engine of similar pattern that 
has been in continuous operation for some years, the 
intention being to sell more power. 

—The Flushing Gas and Electric Company, of Flush- 
ing, L. I., have placed the contract for the extension of 
their generator plant with the Berlin Iron Bridge Com- 
pany, of East Berlin, Conn. This extension will be 
built in a fireproof manner, having steel framework and 
trusses covered with corrugated iron roofing. 

—-The new boiler house which is being erected by the 
Waterbury Buckle Company, of Waterbury, Conn., will 
have a roof of corrugated iron supported on steel trusses. 
The building is 36 feet wide and about 48 feet long, hav- 
ing brick side walls. Every effort is being made to make 
this building fireproof. The steel work is being furnished 
and erected by the Berlin Iron Bridge Company, of East 
3erlin, Conn. 

—The following letter from Capt. John Binns, of the 
New York Fire Department, has been received by A. W. 
Dolfini & Co.: “I take pleasure in complimenting you 
on the success of the Midget smoke protector as an indi- 
vidual friend of the fireman, not alone for the hardships 
that it prevents in smoky buildings, but also for the com- 
fort and ease with which it can be used under all circum- 
stances.” 


—A. W. Dolfini & Co. have received the following let- 
ter from Timothy Ahearn, of Engine Company No. 18, 
New York city: “I take great pleasure in recommending 
the Midget smoke protector. I have used it with excel- 
lent results. It assists firemen to enter buildings that 
are charged with smoke, and is a great relief for them.” 
Chief Engineer George W. Miller, of Reading, Pa., says: 
“Since we have used the Midget smoke protector it has 
given entire satisfaction.” 
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UNIFORMS 


for Police and Firemen. 


He who makes the best goods gets the most 
business, 


The largest manufacturer of uniforms in 
America is 


THE! C.LILLEY & CO., Columbus, Ohio. 
Catalogues and full information free. 





MACK MANUFACTURING CO., 


VITRIFIED 


Paving Bricks ~ Blocks 


Of High Grade for Cities and Towns. 


General Offices, Bissell Block, PITTSBURG, PA. 


WORKS: Rocky Side, Union, Eagle, 42tna, Clifton, Crescent, Sligo, located at New Cumberland, 
W. Va. We invite correspondence from those desiring Vitrified Paving Material of 
acknowledged superiority in respect to durability, uviformity and beauty. 





MACON, 


H.Stevens’ Sons Zo., 


GA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SEWER and R. R. CULVERT PIPE 


Fire Brick, Milled Clay Flue Pipe and Chim- 
ney Tops, Urns, ete. Correspondence solicited. 
Awarded Gold Medal Cotton States and Inter- 
national Exposition, 1895 


Photo Engraving Co., 


67 Park Place, 2. New York. 


Half-Tone. me 





Line Engraving. 





Color Plates. 
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SIMPSON BROS. CO. 
CONTRACTORS FOR 
COMBINED CURB AND GUTTER 
And Portland Cement Sidewalks. 


"ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON ALL OLASSES OF 
CEMENT CONSTRUCTION. 


Room 704 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, 





JOHN H. ESSON. 


SUCCESSOR TO BURNS & ESSON, 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR. 


100S CHamBER OF ComMMERCE, CHICAGO. 
TELEPHONE, MAIN 4588. 


Builder of Sewers, Pavements, Macadam Streets, 


Water Works, Bridge Masonry, and 
of Curbing and Cement Work. 


TO PAVING CONTRACTORS, 


GEO. W. BOLLENBACHER, 


Stone Broker, 


BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA. 


Street Curbing and Flagging a specialty. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


all kinds 
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AN IMPORTANT POLICE WORK. 
‘‘Our Rival, the Rascal,” is the attractive title of a 


book recently published, which is full of information of 
real value to all business men and all police-department 
officials. The authors of the book are Benjamin P. 
Eldridge, chief of police, and William B, Watts, chief 
inspector, both of Boston. Chief Eldridge has devoted 
forty years of his life to police work, and Inspector 
Watts has been watching and catching criminals for over 
twenty years, and their experience has eminently fitted 
them for the preparation of such a book as ‘‘ Our Rival, 
the Rascal.” This work treats of every branch of 
criminal life, and fully exposes the methods and tricks of 


professional beggars, bank robbers and sneaks, house 
burglars, forgers and counterfeiters, footpads, pick- 


pockets, bunco steerers and confidence men, shoplifters 
and swindlers of all kinds. The reader is given informa- 
tion which enables him to protect his life and property 
against the criminal gentry, and in this respect the book 


is of actual service to any good citizen, besides being of 
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genuine interest. Few police officials have had the long 
and varied experience of Messrs. Eldridge and Watts, 
and the writings of these two veterans will doubtless 
tend to promote the efficiency of all those who have to 
deal directly with the criminal classes. A feature of the 
book which appeals especially to police officials i is what 
we will take the liberty of calling ‘‘the rogues’ gallery,” 
a series of a hundred or more portraits of dangerous 
crooks, 

The life of the criminal, as depicted in this book, i 
utterly devoid of fascination. The authors have dealt 
honestly with their subject, and the criminal is pictured 
as the wretched, hunted and miserable being that he 
really is. It is clearly shown that the successful criminal 
is an impossibility ; punishment for the law breaker is 
inevitable, 





—The budget for the city of Niagara Falls, N. Y.,for the 
ensuing fiscal year amounts to $240,479. The principal 
items are: Highway fund, $27,500; fire department, $17,- 
000; police, $18,000; lighting, $24,000; contingent fund, 
$17,212; bond and interest fund, $37,311; schools, includ- 
ing bond interest, $55,076; paving, $10,821; sewers, $21,- 
642. 





[DIXON'S sitica GRAPHITE DAINT 





Contractors’ } 

Dainge | PUMPS 

Sewerage ) 9 
Handling Dirty, Gritty and Sandy Liquids 
without Wear, Oil or Care Pumping Outfits 
for Contractors, Mining, Irrigating, Railroad, 
Quarry. Drainage and Manufacturing pur 
poses. Sec ~y and Engines, Boilers, Pumps 
and other Machinery always on hand. Ex- 
hanging. 


165-167 First pt 





FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 


quired repainting for 10 to 15 years. 


If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular, 





MASLINS, 


ALCATRAZ ASPHALT 


(Guaranteed Free from Coal Tar or Petroleum Residuum.) 


—= FOR — 


Street Pavements, Sidewalks, Floors, Ete. 
The Alcatraz Company, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Greneral Elastern Offices, 57 East SOoth St., 


Jersey City, N. JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 














av. ‘X. City. 





American Car Sprinkler Co. 


(INCORPORATED.) 






ALFRED THOMAS, Treas. 
FRANK D. PERRY, Gen. Supt. 


PF. W. WELLINGTON, Pres, 
M. J. WHITTALL, V. Pres. 





Contracts Solicited for Sprinkling Entire Cities. 


SPRINKLING CARS“ESSE2 


/ 
Sf 


Local Companies Formed for Carrying on Work of Street Sprinkling. 
Worcester, lass. 
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Tuis Company controls all 
patents of the United Tramway 


Sprinkler Co., Louisville, Ky. Sli ae NAT i 
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“Contracting and Purchasing Directory.” 


AIR LIFTS. 
Geo. J. Kennedy, 1801 Gratz St,, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


ALARM SYSTEMS, FIRE AND PO- 
LICE. 

Gamewell Fire Alarm Telgraph Co., 
19 Barclay St., N. Y. 

Partrick & Carter Co., 125 South 2d St., 
Philadelphia. 

U. S. Fire and Police Telegraph Co., 246 
Washington St., Boston. 


ASPHALT. 
Alcatraz Co., San Francisco and N. Y. 


ASPHALT MIXERS, 
Erie Machine Shops, 13th and Peach 
Sts., Erie, Pa. 


BADGES AND MEDALS. 
Chas. G. Braxmar, 10 Maiden Lane, 
New York. 


BAG CARRIERS. 
Thornton H. Motley & Co., 43 John St., 
} i # 


BATTERIES. 
Gordon-Burnham Battery Co., 82 West 
Broadway, N. Y. 
S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


BELLS. 
Meneely Bell Co., Troy, N. Y., and 
177-9 Broadway, New York. 


BOILERS. 
Wm. B. Pollock & Co., Brier Hill, Ohio. 
The Murray Iron Works Co., Burling- 

ton, la. 


BROOMS. 
Bentley Broom Works, 123-131 Nor- 
wood Av., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CEMENT. 
Buckeye Portland Cement Co., Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio. 
Union Akron Cement Co , 141 Erie St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


CHEMICAL ENGINES. 
A. W. Dolfini & Co., 140 Nassau St., 
New York. 


CIVIL AND CONSULTING ENGI- 
NEERS. 
Crellin & Lovell, Equitable Building, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
F. A. Dunham, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
J. T. Fanning, 3830 Heanepin Av., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
Charles A. Hague, 39 Cortlandt St., 
New York. 
C. O. Mailloux, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Pierce & Richardson, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


Alexander Potter, 187 Broadway, New 
York. 

Frederick Reckenzaun, 44 Pine St., 
New York. 


David C. Sanford, 87 Church St., New 
Haven, Conn. } 
B. Schreiner, Des Moines, Ia. 
Edmund B. Weston, 86 Weybosset St., 
Providence, R. I. 
Wise & Watson, Passaic, N. J. 
CONTRACTORS, ; 
R. J. Boyd Paving and Contracting Co., 
ansas City, Mo. 
DISINFECTING APPARATUS. 
W. F. Morse, 56-58 Pine St., New York. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 
McCaskey & Holcomb Co., Springfield 
Ill. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


Frank B. Rae Engineerin 
Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Co., 184 





ELECTRIC SUPPLIES. 
Partrick & Carter Co., 125S. Second 
St., Philadelphia. 
Gordon-Burnham Battery Co., 82 W. 
Broadway, New York. 
ENGINES. : 
The Murray Iron Works Co., Burling- 
ton, Ia. 


ENGRAVERS. 
Photo-Engraving Co., 67 Park Place, 
New York. 


FIRE APPARATUS. 

A. W. Dolfini & Co., 140 Nassau St., 
New York. 

Gleason & Bailey Mfg. Co., 181-189 
Mercer St., New York. 

S. F. Hayward & Co., 357 Canal St., 
New York. 

Seagrave & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


FIRE BELLS. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cincinnati, O. 
Meneely Bell Co., Troy, N. Y., and 
177-9 Broadway, New York 


FIRE HOSE. 
Fabric Fire Hose Co., 68 Murray St., 
New York. 
Mineralized Rubber Co., 18 Cliff St., 
New York. 
New Jersey Car Spring and Rubber 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
FIREMEN’S HATS. 
G. A. Goebel, 199-201 Madison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


FOUNTAINS, Park and Lawn. 
J. L. Mott Iron Works, 84-90 Beekman 
St., New York. 


GARBAGE FURNACES. 
Henry W. Atwater, 72 Imperial Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 
W. F. Morse, 56-58 Pine St., New York. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS. 
John H. Esson, 1008 Cham. of Comm., 
Chicago. 
GULLY CLEANERS. 
Henry W. Atwater, 72 Imperial Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 


HOSE JACKETS. 
Cooper Hose Jacket Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES. 
Bishop Gutta Percha Co., 420-426 E. 
25th St., New York. 
Okonite Co., 253 Broadway, New York. 


IRON WORK. 
J. L. Mott Iron Works, 84-90 Beekman 
St., New York. 


NOZZLES. 
A. W. Dolfini & Co., 140 Nassau St., 
New York. 
New Jersey Car Spring and Rubber 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
New York Coupling and Supply Co., 59 
Ann St., New York. 


PAINTS, GRAPHITE. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. 
PAVING BRICK. 
Mack Manufacturing Co., Bissell Block, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Purington Paving Brick Co., Galesburg, 
Ill. 
PIPE, SEWER AND CULVERT. 
H. Stevens’ Sons Co., Macon, Ga, 
PIPE, WATER AND GAS. 
Charles Millar & Son, Utica, N. Y. 
PUMPS, CONTRACTORS’, DRAIN- 
AGE AND SEWERAGE. 
Maslins, 165-197 First St., Jersey City, 
N. 





ROAD MACHINES. 
Austin & Western Co., Ltd., Chicago. 
O.S. Kelly Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
St. Johnsville Agricultural Works, St. 
Johnsville, N.Y. 


SAFES AND VAULTS. 
Remington & Sherman Co., 23 Park 
Place, New York. 


SEWER INLETS. 
Shunk Plow Co., Bucyrus, O. 


SMOKE PROTECTORS. 
A. W. Dolfini & Co., 140 Nassau St., 
New York. 
Vajen-Bader Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SPRINKLING CARS. 
American Car Sprinkler Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 


STAND PIPES. 
Wm. B. Pollock & Co., Brier Hill, Ohio 


STEAM ROLLERS. 
Erie Machine Shops, 13th and Peach 
Sts., Erie, Pa. 


STEREOPTICONS. 
J. B. Colt & Co., 120 Nassau St., N. Y. 


STONE BROKERS. 
—, W. Bollenbacher, Bloomington, 
nd. 


STREET-CLEANING APPARATUS. 

Indianapolis Street Cleaning Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

O. S. Kelly Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

Thornton H. Motley & Co., 43 John St., 
New York. 

Austin & Western Co., Ltd., Chicago, 

St. Louis Car Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Henry B. Walker, 208 S. Wayne Av., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


STREET LAMPS. 

Columbus Street and Novelty Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Jacob G. Miner, 821-823 Eagle Ave., 
New York. 

Pennsylvania Globe Gas Light Co., 248 
N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Welsbach Street Lighting Co., 246 N. 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STREET SPRINKLERS. 
Austin & Western Co., Ltd., Chicago, 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 
Broadway, New York. 


UNIFORMS. 
The M. C. Lilley & Co., Columbus, Ohio, 


VOTING MACHINES. 
U. S. Voting Machine Co., Jamestown, 
N. 


WATER FILTERS. 
Continental Filter Co., 44 Wall St., 
New York. 
Cumberland Mfg. Co., 220 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 
O. H. Jewell Co., 73-75 Jackson St., 
Chicago. 
Morison-Jewell Filtration Co., 26 Cort- 
landt St., New York. 
WATER PIPES. 
William B. Pollock & Co., Brier Hill, 
Ohio. 
WATER METERS. 
Standard Water Meter Co., 23 Vande- 
water St., New York. 
Thomson Meter Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WATER MOTORS. 
Standard Water Meter Co., 23 Vande- 
water St., New York. 
WHEELS FOR FIRE APPARATUS 
AND TEAM WAGONS. 
Archibald Wheel Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
WIRE WORK, 
Dow Wire Works Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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Full Descriptive Catalogues 
sent on application. 


The... 


0.S. Kelly Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 








The Decarie Automatic Gully or Catch 
Basin Cleaner. 


The only Automatic and Sanitary Machine in Use for Cleaning Out Catch Basins, Night 
Soil Vaults, Stopped or Choked House Drains, &c. 


HEN RY W, ATWATER, Manager, 


Room 72, Imperial Building, MONTREAL, CANADA. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Decarie Garbage Incinera- 


tor, the most perfect system 
in existence. 

Decarie Fire Department 
Appliance, Controlling and 
Combination Nozzles, giving 
a 1-4, 1-2 and 1inch stream, 
with forward and back 
spray or fan-shaped spray. 
Adopted and endorsed by the 
Montreal and Ottawa City 
Fire Departments as _ the 











DECARIE AUTOMATIC GULLY CLEANER. best Nozzle in the Market. 
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Coun R. Wise, 
City Surveyor of 
Passaic, N. J. 


ROBERT M. Watson, 
Borough Engineer of 
utherford, N. J. 


WISE & WATSON, 
Civil and Consulting Enginee:s, 
Passaic National Bank Building, 
PASSAIC, N. J. 





a ©. MIAI LLOUX, 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
150 Nassau Street, . New York. 


Municipal Electric Plants. 
Refers to No. Attleboro, [lass ; 


Hamilton, N. J.; Madison, N. J. 


B. SCHREINER, 
Civil Engineer and Architect, 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, 
IRON STRUCTURES, 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING. 


Des Moines, lowa. 








LANDRETH, OLIN H., 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
M. Am. Soc. M. E, 
CONSULTING ENGINEER. 


Water Works, Water Power, Drainage, Sewer- 
age, Reclamation, Highways and Pavements. 
Expert Examinations, Tests and Reports. 


PIERCE & RICHARDSON, 
Consulting and Designing Engineers, 


1405-1412 Manhatt 
315 Dearcorn Street, CHICAGO. 


Departments of Engineering—Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, Heating, Ventilating, Sanitary. 


A SPECIALTY MADE OF TESTS AND REPORTS. 


CHARLES ARTHUR HAGUE, 


Consulting and Supervising 


ENGINEER, 


WATER WORKS A SPECIALTY. 


39 CORTLANDT STREET, 
New York. 





W. F. MORSE, 


Engineer and Contractor for 
Garbage Cremating Furnaces, 


Disinfecting Machinery, 
56 and 58 PINE STREET, N. Y. 





CHARLES CARROLL BROWN, 


M. AM. S. C. E., 
Consulting Engineer, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 














EDMUND B. WESTON, 


Consulting and Civil Engineer, M. Am. Soc. C. E., 
M. Inst. C. E., 86 Weybosset Street, 


Providence, R. !. 


Asst. City Engineer in Charge of the Providence (R. I.) 
Water Department from 1878 to 1697 Specialties: Water 
Supply, “Natural Filtration,” ‘‘ Mechanical Filtration," 
Fire Protection, Sewerage, Municipal Work, Expert Testing 
of Pumping Engines, etc 


F. A. DUNHAM, 
CIVIL ENGINEER. 


Special attention given to the design and construc- 
tion of sewerage systems. Consulting and Con- 
structing Kngineer for paving of every descrip- 
tion and general municipa! improvements. 


150 NASSAU STREET, 109 PARK AVENUE, 
New York, PLAINFIELD, N, J. 
Telephone, 87 F, Plainfield. 


CRELLIN & LOVELL, 


CIVIL AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


808 EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
Des Moines, la. 


Designs, superintendence and construction of iron 
and steel structures, water works and sewerage 
system. 


ALEXANDER POTTER, 


Consulting Civil Engineer, 
WATER, SEWERS, PAVEMENTS, 
137 Broadway, New York City. 
Telephone 2629 Cortlandt. 











DAVID C. SANFORD, 
Civil Engineer, 
5 ein, 87 Church Street, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








THE CLIPPING BUREAU 


‘** Is a Handy Institution.”’ 


You CAN KEEP UP TO DaTE by ordering 
from us clippings of everything printed on the 
subject you are interested in. 

We read and clip the current issues of all 
American and the leading Foreign Dailies, 
Weeklies, Magazines, Trade Papers, etc. 

Material for Speeches, Lectures, Novels etc. 

wey: reports of new industries or 
stores, etc., seeking location and Factories 
who desire a change of location. 

Rates $1.00 per month and upwards. 

Send for our proposition. 


The Chicago Press Clipping Bureau, 
56 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Che Press * -# 
Clipping Bureau. 


ROBERT & LINN LUCE, Proprietors. 


The Largest Clipping Bureau in the World. 
OFFICES : 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
13 Chambers St., New York. 
Pike » Cincinnati. 
Cooper , Denver. 
ADDRESS THE NEAREST OFFICE.#* 











FRED’K RECKENZAUN, 


Consulting and Contracting 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


Specialty: Storage Battery Work, 
Storage Battery Equipments for Municipal 
FIRE ALARM AND POLICE TELEGRAPHS. 


44 Pine St., New York. 





J.T. FANNING, 
CONSULTING ENGINEER. 


M. AM. SOC. C, E., 
330 HENNEPIN AVENUE, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Plans for Public Water Supplies, Steam and Hy- 
draulic Powers and klectric Power Transmissions, 








The Frank B. Rae 
Engineering Company, 
ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS. 


Suite 910, Fort Dearborn Building, 
No. 134 Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois: 


Member American Institute 
Electrical Engineers. ..... 


This company makes a specialty of “ Municipal 
Engineering,’’ estimates of cost of plant. cist of 
oper tion, plans, specifications, supervision and 
final tests upon Electric Lighting and Water 
Works Plants. 


References by permission: 


Hon H.S. Pingree, Governor, Lansing. Michigan. 
Hon. John MacVicar, Mayor, Des Mvines, lowa. 
Hon. Edward W. Brown, Mayor. Rockford, Ill. 
Hon W. G. Mellinger, Mayor, Cumberland, Md. 


Also to the Mayors of the fcllowing cities: 
Madison, Wisconsin; Sycamore, Woodstock Illi- 
nois; London, Bryan, Columbiana, Ohio; 
Lansing, Hillsdale, Negaunee, Evert, 
West Bay City, Michigan: Spring- 
ville, New Yo.k, etc 

Correspondence solicited. 





Columbus Street Lamp 


and Novelty Co. 


FRED LIED. 
J. L. TRAUGER. 


Street Lighting 


Contractors. 


Sole Manufacturers Lied’s Patent 


Foot Warmer. 


Leading Manufacturers of 


Kinds of Street Lamps. 


IXL Naphtha Gas Light and Globe 


Coal Oil Street Lamps. 


Office, 96 East Swan Street, 


Factory, Lane Ave. and C, H. U. & T. Ry. 


COLUMBUS, 


All 





OHIO. 





sent 


an nage” 





ow mesial at 
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CEMENT 
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SEL EFONTANEAA 





Works at Harper, Logan County, Ohio. 


H.S. BARTHOLOMEW, President. 


‘HOW TO USE PORTLAND CEMENT” 


G. W. BARTHOLOMEW, Jr., Treas. FRED. W. BROWN, Sec’y. 


THE BUCKEYE 


PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of BUCKEYE PORTLAND CEMENT. 


sent free on application. 


BELLEFONTAINE, OHIO. 





Thelong scrapers 
and the hand 


The “PICK-UP’’ is the 








7 / ,. brooms leave the 

Coming Sweeper: fine : ust which is 
lakes up the dirt as it passes ¥ the most dan- 
along like a carpet sweeper i) wo _f gerous and dis- 
Noe levat ng ap para tus,iuttle | {© 7 agreeable part 
noise, no obstruction totraf- j of street = 
fie; low, co ympact and effect- Pas : 4 
ive. 




















international Two-Horse Street-Sweeping Macnine, 


Address HENRY B. WALKER, Pres., 208S. Wayne Ave., Dayton, O 


Kennedy Patent 
Air Lift. 


Can be attached to any make of compressor 
and system of piping you have in your 
wells, and will pump all the water without 
any waste of air. 

Air lifting plants, wells and water works 
examined. 

New plants installed. 


GEORGE J. KENNEDY, 
Hydraulic Engineer and Contractor, 


1801 Gratz Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


NO04H09 o9oSod Yeo 0 4 
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“ALPONIS WEST 
| TRAINS EVERY DAY 3 
INTHEYEAR 


THE NIAGARA SEWER INLET. 


(Patented Sept. 8, 1891.) 





2 ft. radius. 
Price reduced. 


6"ft. radius. Straight. 
Made for all size Pipe up to 22 inches, and any radius. 


THE SHUNK PLOW CO., Bucyrus, onic. 


Address, 





LAWN AND PARK FOUNTAINS, DRINKING FOUNTAINS, 
CAST IRON FLOWER VASES, SETTEES AND CHAIRS, 


RAILINGS AND DRIVEWAY GATES, LAWN STATUARY. 
ELECTRIC AND GAS LICHT PILLARS AND LAMPS, 


STABLE FITTINGS AND WEATHER VANES. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
84-90 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW VORK. 
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GOODS »»» 
GENER 


Manufactured by 


PARTRICK<CARTER @ 


125 south Second St. PHILADELPHIA — 


























Hose—Fire, Precautionary, Garden or 
other—is better in Mineralized Rubber than 
in Vulcanized. Samples and full informa- 
tion free. Agents Wanted. Mineralized 
Rubber Co., 18 Cliff Street, New York. 


y Buckeye Bell Foundry 
BW Vanduson Co.Cincinnats. ents. 
Beerianc see” Church Bells & Chimes, 


ighest Grade re Tone Westminster 





Belis. Founders of Largest Bell in America. 


Qs ; ' = 





BANK & ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES 
IRE ® TRO, DO 
w FENCES " WIRE, WORKS co. 








REMINGTON & SHERMAN CO., 


Manufacturers of 


SAFES anb VAULTS 


23 PARK PLACE, 


NEW YORK, 


UNION AKRON CEMENT CO., 


Sole Manufacturers of the 


AKRON CEMENT 


STAR BRAND 


In successful use for the past 50 years. 
Office, 141 ERIESTREET, BUFKFALO,N.Y. 


The Yajen-Bader Patent 
SMOKE PROTECTOR, 


For Fire Departments, Brew- 
eries, Mines, Gas and 
Chemical Works. 


Over 100 Departments supplied 
and $3,0C0,000.00 saved the first 
year. Send for catalogue. 


” VAJEN-BADER CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Firemen’s Caps. 


Uniform caps made on wire cloth frame 
will keep shape, are light in weight, and 
water does not affect them. Adopted as 
the uniform cap by the Chicago fire de- 
partment. For band or society caps the 
wire cloth frames are a great improvement. 
Can be made in any shape or style. 
Samples and price list sent on application. 


G. A. GOEBEL, 
199-201 Madison St., Chicago. 

















BUY THE PATENT 


-CLEMENTS- 


FOR THE HOUSE, FACTORY, 
STREET, OR STABLE. 


THE PUSH BROOM 
With Patent Scraper Hoe. 





Company, 


147°149 Cedar Street, New York. 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers. 
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Central Manufacturing Co., 


“@HATTANOOGA, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS I TENN.* 
—) = 


YELLOW PINE 


CROSS ARMS 





Large Stocks on Hand. 
SEND US YOUR ORDER. 


ill take pleasure in quoting delivered prices, F, O. B. cars, your 
city, in any quantity. WRITE US. 





THE JEWELL WATER FILTER, 


Combined with Subsiding Basins. 
GRAVITY and es 


PRESSURE FILTERS. 









0. H. Jewell Filter Co. 


73-75 W. Jackson Street, Chicago. 


The Morison-Jewell Filtration Co. 


26 Cortlandt 6t., New York; 26 8. 15th St., Phitadelphis. 


ee 
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MANUFACTURING JEWELER 


NO 10 MAIDEN LANE 
Lamon NEw Yor\: 


MEDALS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


STONE CRUSHERS AND ENGINES. 


The ** Williams” Patent Steel Stone Crusher, built 
portable for Township, Village or Contractors, or for 
Quarry Use. 

ALSO PORTABLE ENGINES, SCRERNS 
‘eintiien AND ELEVATORS, 
St. Johnsville Agricultural Works, 
ST. JOHNSVILLE, N. Y. 


CHIEFS OF FIRE DEPARTMENTS 


— HAVE You SHEN (— 


SE SWIFT NOZZLE 


= MANUFACTURED RED BY THE 


NEW YORK COUPLING AND SUPPLY CO., °° *"NEWSSRK city. 
BENTLEY BROOM WORKS 
BUFFALO WIRE BRUSH COMPANY 


Cc. D ZIMVERMAN Proprietor, 
123 TO 131 NORWOOD AVE., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


All kinds of Cylinder Street Brooms to fit any machine, new or refilled. WE pay 
treight both ways, which practically brings the factory right to your door. 


PUSH BROOMS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. HAND SCRAPERS 
FOR SMOOTH PAVEMENTS. LIGHT ONE-HORSE SWEEPERS, 
4 FEET WIDE, FOR WALKS, SKATING RINKS, DOCKS, ETC. 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND SPRINKLING WAGONS. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THE ROBERT J. BOYD UNIMPEAGHABLE: J 


PAVING AND CONSTRUCTION CC., 
Such is the evidence 


315 American Bank Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MC., 
The construction of Water Works Plants, adduced from prac- 
Railways, Sewers and Streets tical experience in 
given special attention. favor of our Jacket 
CAN YOU 
AFFORD 


TO BE 
WITHOUT IT? 


COOPER HOSE JACKET CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





























S. F. PECKHAM, 
Analytical Chemist. 


Expert determinations of every description 
relating to Petroleum or Asphalt a specialty. 


41 N. Main St., ANN ARBOR, MICH. 











MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Troy, N. Y., and 
177 B’way, New York, 


Manufacture Superior 


Fire Alarm, Tower 
Clock, Court House, BELLS 
Church and other 


PATENT WHEELS 


With Malleable Iron Hubs and 
ROLL BEARING AXLES, 


Manufactured by 


ARCHIBALD WHEEL CO. 


On all Fire Apparatus, 
Heavy Express and 
Team Wagons, Trucks, 
Beer Rolls, etc., etc., 
see that you have the 


ARCHIBALD 
PATENT WHEELS 


With Malleable Iron 
Hubs and 


Roll Bearing Axles. 


The Best Wheels 
in the World, 








Send for LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Circular. 














Knowledge 
By Mail. 


It is our business to cull 
from the daily and weekly 
papers of the country what- 
ever you want to know on 
any subject, and to send 
you the clippings as often 
as you desire. It’s a simple 
and inexpensive way to 
gather knowledge. Trade 
2 and class papers, public and 

professional men, business 
and supply houses find the 
service valuable. Write for 
particulars to 


NEW ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPER BUREAU, 


146 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
JACOB LYONS, Manager. 
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Steel Riveted 


Excavating Shafts, 
Tank Cars, 


“please sive AQ, NO. 9. 


wm WM. B. POLLOCK & C0., 


Younastown, O. 


Pressure Tanks, 
Stand Pipes, 
Boilers, Ete. 
Structural Work. 
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The PARTZ Patented / 4 i 
ACID GRAVITY BATTERY, 
« eee (Awarded Diploma and Medal at Columbian Worid’s Fair ) 
--- Vitrified Shale.. 
f y For All Open Circuit Work. 
PAVIN - 
G BRICK. PARTZ 
Galesburg, IL, is acknowledged as 
| the cates for the manufacture of SALT 
| hone brick, ond the affords the best, cleanest and most 
‘ PURINGTON tcopaian fd Say eneeat hana 
-ouseueeih. Grenet ceils, Bunsen batteries for 
} lecture tables, experimental work, 
e e tc., and motor batteries. 
Paving Brick Co. SEND dens cats, IGUE, 
is conceded to have the largest and onto = 
best equipped plant in the United 
States for this purpose. For qual- se ; 
ity of product, promptness in de- iM) THEPARTZ | 
livery and attention to details, it Sulpho Chromic i 
aims to equal if not excel all its 2. 
competitors. POISON 
THES S WD 1 MCot 
Jar 6 in. x 8 in. | rts 
E. M. F. 1.9. 2 Volts. BEE sascnct PB a _E 
’ Main Office of Current on been) im 1 to 2 % ‘ , a = aa 
the Company.. GALESBURG, ILL. PRICE, $100 a I 0.75. PRESS 
| Chicago Office, 322 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. eee week THE Ss. Ss. ee re iTE 
och. DENTAL MFC. CO., 
¢ gs onl Chestnut St., Cor. Twelfth, 
Germany. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
a 
Furnas Pheumatic Street Cleaner. 
’ Cleans with air blast. Leaves street clean as flushing. 
{ Absolutely does away with sprinkling asphalt streets. 
Removes all fine dust. Sweeps ten feet wide. Two 
men and team can sweep six miles of forty foot street in 
ten hours. The only satisfactory sweeper made. 
J %& ADDRESS #% # 
t 
INDIANAPOLIS STREET CLEANING CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
| SEAGRAVE & CO., Columbus, O. 





Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


SEAGRAVE TRUSSED 
LADDERS AND TRUCKS 


Hose Wagons, Hose Reels, Combination 
Pieces, Special Fire - Fighting Tools, built 
to suit _ requirement. 









TRUSSED Goops HANDLED BY HALF THE MEN, IN HALF THE TIME REQUIRED BY OTHERS. 
OVER 100,000 LINEAL FEET SOLD SINCE JANUARY 1ST, 1897. 
25,000. TRUSSED LADDERS IN USE. NOT ONE PERSON KILLED BY ONE OF THEM BREAKING. 


















CONTINENTAL 
FILTER. 


Double Filtration without Alum or other Coagulants. 
Thorough Washing and Aeration of Filter Beds. 

No Expert Care Necessary. 
No Expense for Operation and no Renewals Required. 


ADAPTED FOR 


CITY, TOWN AND VILLAGE 
WATER WORKS, 


Mills, Factories, Hotels, Hospitals, Baths, ‘Dwell- 
ings, Ete. Filtration of Artesian Well 
Waters a Specialty. 


CONTINENTAL FILTER COMPANY, 


44 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


F ABRIG FIRE HOSE CoO., §8 Murray street, 


New “Worl. 


THE LARGEST HOSE MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD. 


Has more hose in actual service at the present time than all other manufacturers combined. 


CHICAGO, PROVIDENCE, R. I., PORTLAND, ORE. MONTREAL. 
143-145 Lake Street. C. N. Richardson, N. E. Agent. A. G. Long, 171 Fourth St. 57 St. Frs. Xavier St. 
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—and the soil in which we seek to raise it is your mind—’t is: We 
We wish to make you wonder if it would not be a costly oversight on your part not to 
communicate with us when in want of any modern Fire Appliances. 
More than fifty years concentrated upon the production and perfection of fire extinguishing 
apparatus have borne their legitimate fruit in a line of goods recognized as leaders the wide 


world over. Among countless other goods we make the following specialties: 
Aerial Trucks for Life Saving Fire Extinguishers Hose Carriages Patrol Wagons 
Swinging Harness Chemical Engines Hose Carts Hand Fire Engines 
Flexible Adjustable Steel Collars Hose Wagons Combination Pieces _ Heok and Ladder Trucks 
Also an exhaustive. line of general Fire Department Supplies 
We ‘put out’ fully illustrated catalogues on the subject of + putting out’ fires, these we gladly mail to interested applicants 


GLEASON & BAILEY MFG. CO. 
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The Standard for Rubber Insulation. 





Me 2 
| Okonite Okonite 
! Wires, Tape, 
Candee 
Manson Weather- 
Tape. proof Wire. 
“i> : 1g 


Sole [Manufacturers : OF 


BURT CStEVER Danses = THE OKONITE CO., Ltd. 








PARIS.  W. 1. 10DGINS, Secretary 253 Broadway, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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